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GIONINNI  GOES  HOME 

John  A.  Zizis,  '69 


Castellando,  Sicily;  October,  1943 

THE  TRUCKS  carrying  the  men  of  Com- 
pany B to  the  rest  area  in  Castellando 
halted  three  miles  from  the  edge  of  town, 
and  the  road- weary  infantrymen  were  or- 
dered to  walk  the  remaining  distance. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Gioninni  and  O'Hara  were  among  the 
last  into  town,  since  they  had  been  last 
in  getting  out  of  the  trucks.  Gioninni  and 
O'Hara  were  always  last;  last  to  get  up, 
last  to  chow,  last  to  the  infrequent  mail 
calls,  and  last  to  sleep. 

The  two  men  had  this  in  common,  and 
little  more.  O'Hara  was  tall,  thin,  sandy- 
haired,  loud-mouthed,  and  as  much  of  an 
alcoholic  as  anyone  could  have  been  in 
the  Sicily  of  1943.  Gioninni,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  medium  height  and  build, 
brunette,  quiet,  and  a teetotaler. 

The  two  men  had  met  on  the  troopship 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  hot  sands 
of  Algeria  a year  before.  O'Hara  was 
slow  because  he  was  dull-witted;  Gionin- 
ni was  slow  because  he  did  not  get  along 
with  the  other  men  and  felt  better  when 
apart  from  them.  From  such  differing 
backgrounds,  a friendship  had  been 
forged. 

After  the  company  had  landed  in  North 
Africa,  Gioninni  was  wounded  in  front  of 
a Vichy  French  machine  gun  nest.  Al- 
though Gioninni  was  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion, O'Hara,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
crawled  out  from  the  American  lines, 
found  Gioninni,  and  dragged  him  back 
to  a medic. 

The  two  men  resumed  their  comrade- 
ship after  Gioninni  had  returned  from  the 
hospital  in  June,  1943.  But  with  one  seri- 
ous difference;  O'Hara  had  saved  Gionin- 
ni's  life,  and  O'Hara  was  not  the  type  to 
let  the  other  man  forget  that  fact. 

Whenever  a dirty  detail  was  assigned 
to  O'Hara,  the  tall  man  would  nudge  his 
shorter  buddy  and  say  something  alona 
the  lines  of,  "Urn,  Gioninni,  old  pal,  I 
hate  tuh  bother  ya  like  this,  but  my  back 
kinda  hurts  me  and  I was  wondering  if 
ya'd  take  this  little  job  for  me?  . . . 
You're  a real  pal,  Gioninni.” 


Gioninni  never  had  the  heart  to  refuse, 
for  he  was  afraid  of  O'Hara.  Besides,  he 
felt  that  he  was  obligated  to  him  in  some 
way. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

When  Gioninni  and  O'Hara  finally 
reached  the  town,  they  found  the  other 
members  of  Company  B milling  around 
in  an  agitated,  not  to  mention  infuriated, 
state.  Grim-faced  MP's  with  clubs  and 
.45's  stood  guard  at  the  locked  doors  of 
the  town's  bars  and  restaurants. 

O'Hara,  following  the  example  of  the 
men  around  him,  began  to  loose  a white- 
hot  stream  of  invective  toward  the  Mili- 
tary Policemen  guarding  the  doorways  of 
the  town's  more  interesting  establish- 
ments. Gioninni  just  grinned,  and  head- 
ed for  the  town's  bakery. 

In  Gioninni's  childhood,  his  father,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  had  told  the  boy  of  the 
various  ruses  the  Sicilian  townspeople 
made  use  of  to  circumvent  the  prohibi- 
tion rulings  of  the  Fascist  government. 
Usually,  his  father  had  told  him,  the 
baker  of  the  town  could  be  counted  upon 
to  be  harboring  a few  good  bottles  of 
vino,  which  he  would  produce  for  the 
right  price. 

Fortunately,  the  bakery  stood  in  that 
section  of  Castellando  which  was  not 
completely  off-limits  to  American  soldiers. 
As  Gioninni  entered,  he  saw  an  old  wom- 
an rise  from  behind  the  counter  and  ask, 
"What  do  you  want?"  in  Italian. 

Utilizing  the  Italian  which  was  as  na- 
tive to  him  as  English,  Gioninni  said,  "Oh, 
excuse  me.  I was  looking  for  the  baker. 
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Could  you  tell  me  where  he  is?" 

The  woman  threw  up  her  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "But  . . . you  speak  Italian! 
Do  you  come  from  America?" 

"Of  course.  I learned  Italian  from  my 
father,  who  came  from  Palermo.  My  name 
is  Gioninni." 

"Ah,  a good  Sicilian  name.  What  can 
I do  for  you?" 

"My  father  once  told  me  that  all  Sicilian 
bakers  kept  some  vino  which  they  would 
sell  if  the  price  were  right,  and  I was 
wondering  . . 

"Of  course."  She  turned,  peered  into 
the  back  of  the  store  and  shouted,  "Hey, 
Giuseppi  . . . Giuseppi!  Get  the  vino!" 

A frail,  mustachioed  man  came  to  the 
counter,  stared  at  Gioninni  for  a moment, 
and  shuffled  back  into  the  darkness.  A 
moment  later  he  reappeared,  clutching  a 
dusty  bottle.  The  woman  took  it  from 
him  and  presented  it  to  Gioninni,  receiv- 
ing in  return  one  of  that  individual's  last 
five-dollar  bills. 

"Arrivederci!"  called  the  old  woman 
as  Gioninni  walked  out  of  the  bakery 
with  a smile  on  his  face.  He  had  owed 
O'Hara  that  fiver  for  a long  time. 

When  Gioninni  reached  the  town 
square,  he  found  that  most  of  the  men 
had  disappeared,  either  leaving  for  the 
bivouac  area  outside  of  town,  or  finding 
some  more  interesting  occupation.  How- 
ever, O'Hara  was  seated  on  the  edge  of 
the  town's  dried-up  fountain,  still  mutter- 
ing curses  under  his  breath. 

Gioninni  sat  down  next  to  O'Hara.  The 
other  soldier  did  not  turn  to  see  who  it 
was. 

"Hey,  O'Hara,  what  are  you  so  sad 
about?  No  bottle?" 

"How'd  ya  guess?" 

"There's  no  reason  for  it,  O'Hara,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  you  do  have  a 
bottle." 

O'Hara's  head  swung  around  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  eyes  focused  on  the  ob- 
ject in  Gioninni's  hands. 

"Gioninni!"  O'Hara  was  shocked. 
"Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"Well,  O'Hara,  let's  just  put  it  this  way; 
sometimes  being  Italian  can  have  its  ad- 
vantages." 

"Yeah,  Well,  cripes,  Gioninni,  thanks. 
Whaddawe  gonna  do  with  it,  though? 
They  don't  allow  it  in  the  rest  camp,  and 
the  other  guys  have  got  all  the  girls." 

"Well,  I guess  you'll  just  have  to  drink 
alone,  unless  you  want  to  come  down  to 


the  beach  with  me.  I saw  something  in- 
teresting going  on  down  there  a little 
while  ago." 

"Yeah,  I guess  so.  I sure  don't  wanna 
be  around  here  with  all  these  MP's.  When 
they  grab  you,  they  take  your  bottle 
away." 

Following  Gioninni,  O'Hara  found  him- 
self being  led  to  a little  hill  which  over- 
looked the  harbor  of  Castellando.  When 
Gioninni  flopped  down  on  his  belly 
O'Hara  followed  suit,  being  careful  to  see 
that  no  harm  came  to  his  bottle. 

"Okay,  O'Hara,  here  we  are.  Now,  look 
down  there." 

"Wait  a second,  willya,  Gioninni?" 
whined  O'Hara.  Pulling  the  cork  from  the 
bottle  with  his  teeth,  he  spat  it  down  the 
hillside,  and  took  a long  pull.  He  rolled 
the  liquor  around  in  his  mouth  slowly, 
tasting  it.  "God.  If  theres'  anything  you 
wops  do  right,  it's  make  liquor.  Now, 
what  was  it  you  wanted,  Gioninni?" 

"Look  down  there  and  tell  me  what 
you  see." 

"Well,  there's  an  LST  with  a bunch  of 
crummy  Eye-talian  prisoners  getting  on. 
So  what?  You  can  see  the  same  thing 
practically  anywhere  on  Sicily." 

"Yes,  but  this  time  it's  different.  When 
that  LST  leaves  tomorrow,  I'll  be  on  it." 

“Gioninni,  please.  If  you  haven't  got 
anything  sensible  to  say,  leave  me  alone 
with  my  bottle." 

"I'm  not  kidding,  O'Hara.  Somehow  I'm 
going  back  to  the  'States.  I don't  like  it 
over  here  any  better  than  you  do." 

"Look,  Gioninni,  what's  your  plan?" 

"I  don't  have  any  real  plan  yet,  but 

"Oh,  I get  it.  You're  maybe  gonna  go 
up  to  one  of  those  nice  MP's  and  say, 
'Hey,  old  pal,  I wanna  hitch  a ride  back 
to  the  'States  so's  I can  see  my  girl.  How 
'bout  being  a good  Joe  and  lookin'  the 
other  way  while  I get  on?'  " 

"Very  funny.  I'm  so  confident  that  I'm 
willing  to  put  twenty  bucks  on  it.  Now 
put  up  or  shut  up!" 

O'Hara  laughed.  "Well,  kid,  if  you're 
gonna  be  stupid  enough  to  do  something 
like  that,  I'd  be  the  last  one  to  stop  you. 
You  just  be  here  tomorrow  morning  to 
give  me  my  money." 

"You  be  here  early,  O'Hara.  I'll  get  on 
that  ship,  and  then  you'll  owe  me  twenty." 

"We'll  see,  kid,  we'll  see." 

* ★ * * ★ 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  bivouac  area, 
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Gioninni  chuckled.  He  did  have  a plan, 
but  he  was  not  about  to  reveal  it  to 
O'Hara.  Gioninni  had  always  disliked 
O'Hara.  As  long  as  Gioninni  was  inferior 
to  O'Hara,  the  two  would  be  friends.  If 
Gioninni  ever  dared  to  go  his  own  way, 
the  larger  man  would  become  violent. 
Last,  but  not  least,  if  O'Hara  knew  that 
Gioninni  was  going  to  go  over  the  hill 
because  of  him,  he  might  blow  the  whistle 
on  the  "little  wop." 

***** 

That  night,  instead  of  staying  in  his 
bedroll  as  a good  soldier  should,  Gioninni 
crept  from  the  tent  area  into  the  com- 
pound where  the  Italian  POW's  were 
kept.  Dodging  the  guards,  he  crawled  up 
to  the  wire  barricade.  He  cut  the  bottom 
strands  of  the  fence  and  crawled  inside. 
As  he  moved  slowly  towards  the  bar- 
racks, he  almost  tripped  over  the  recum- 
bent body  of  a sleeping  sergente.  Gionin- 
ni had  planned  to  get  an  officers's  uni- 
form, but  he  saw  no  reason  to  run  any 
extra  risks  by  going  further. 

Bending  over,  he  roused  the  slumber- 
ing soldier.  The  man  awoke  with  a start. 

Speaking  quickly  in  Italian,  Gioninni 
said,  "Listen  closely.  This  is  important. 
I must  have  your  uniform.  I will  trade  one 
of  mine  for  yours,  and  give  you  five  dol- 
lars besides.  Please,  you  must  hurry." 

"But,  who  . . . who  are  you?" 

"You  musn't  ask  me  that.  Do  you  want 
the  five  dollars,  or  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly.  Wait  a minute." 

The  Italian  took  off  his  uniform  in  pitch 
darkness.  When  Gioninni  had  the  Italian 
uniform,  he  passed  a five  dollar  bill  to 
the  sergente. 

"Arrivederci!"  called  the  sergente  soft- 
ly as  Gioninni  slid  under  the  wire. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  bivouac  area, 
Gioninni  felt  the  pangs  of  conscience.  He 
was  thinking  about  what  would  happen 
to  the  sergente  when  he  was  discovered 
in  an  American  uniform  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  camp  commandant  would  laugh 
when  he  heard  the  man's  story  of  a 
stranger  buying  his  uniform  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  That  was  bad  enough,  and 
the  Italian  soldier  would  probably  get  a 
week  in  solitary  for  that  alone.  But  things 
would  grow  worse  quickly  if  the  man 
pulled  out  Gioninni's  five-dollar  bill  as 
proof  of  purchase.  POW's  weren't  sup- 
posed to  have  American  money. 

***** 

The  next  morning,  Gioninni  was  the 


last  out  of  the  sack,  as  usual.  However, 
this  time  it  was  because  he  didn't  want 
anyone  to  see  him  putting  on  a Regia 
Aeronautica  uniform. 

When  Gioninni  had  finished  dressing, 
he  looked  around  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  one  watching  him.  Then  he  went  down 
to  the  hill  to  wait  for  O'Hara. 

He  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  Soon 
O'Hara  came  stumbling  down  the  path, 
holding  his  head.  He  was  so  hungover 
that  he  did  not  notice  Gioninni's  strange 
uniform  for  a few  moments.  When  he 
did,  he  jumped  up  in  surprise. 

"Great  God,  Gioninni!  Get  that  thing 
off!  Don't  you  know  that  if  the  MP's  see 
you  running  around  loose,  they'll  shoot 
first  and  ask  questions  later?" 

Gioninni,  observing  his  friend's  agita- 
tion, sat  back  and  chuckled.  "Don't  wor- 
ry, O'Hara.  They  won't  have  to  shoot  me. 
In  fact,  I'm  going  to  spare  myself  a lot  of 
trouble.  I'm  just  going  down  there  and 
join  that  line." 

O'Hara's  jaw  dropped.  "Cripes,  Gio- 
ninni, ya  know,  it  just  might  work.  I 
gotta  hand  it  to  ya,  you  little  wop." 

"That's  exactly  what  you  have  to  do, 
O'Hara;  hand  it  to  me.  My  twenty  bucks, 
O'Hara." 

"Uh,  well,  gee,  Gioninni,  I didn't  bring 
it  with  me,  since  it  seemed  like  such  a 
foolish  bet  yesterday." 

Against  his  custom,  Gioninni  uttered 
one  short  descriptive  expletive. 

"I'll  go  back  and  get  it,  if  you  want," 
offered  O'Hara. 

"No,  it's  not  that  important  to  me,"  said 
Gioninni.  He  knew  that  O'Hara  could 
not  be  trusted  to  keep  his  big  mouth  shut. 

Looking  down  toward  the  base  of  the 
hill,  Gioninni  saw  that  the  Italian  prison- 
ers were  beginning  to  form  up.  It  was 
time  to  go. 

"Well,  O'Hara,  it's  been  nice  knowing 
you  and  all  that,  but  it's  time  for  me  to 
do  my  bug-out." 

”Uh,  yeah,  well,  Gioninni,  theres'  this 
girl  I know  back  in  the  'States,  and  I was 
wondering  . . ."  But  it  was  too  late,  for 
Gioninni  was  gone. 

As  he  set  off  down  the  hill,  Gioninni 
was  careful  to  stay  in  the  cover  of  rocks 
and  bushes.  He  reached  the  beach  di- 
rectly behind  the  last  man  in  line,  and  he 
glided  in  beside  the  Italian.  The  man 
looked  at  him  disinterestedly. 

Gioninni  looked  around  him,  searching 
for  his  friend  of  the  night  before.  Gionin- 
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ni  smiled  to  himself  when  he  could  not 
find  the  man;  the  poor  slob  was  probably 
sitting  out  this  ship  in  the  camp  'cooler'. 

After  he  had  passed  the  first  MP,  Gio- 
ninni  felt  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 
into  his  act.  He  began  to  wave  his  arms 
and  shout,  "Hey!  You  canna  no  doo  dees 
to  me!  I no'  suppose  to  be  heer!  I'm  an 
Amer'can  soldato!' 

When  the  first  few  MP's  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him  other  than  to  frown  and  move 
their  billy  clubs  menacingly,  Gioninni 
went  into  Phase  Two. 

"Pleese!  I'm  telling  you  dee  troot! 
Please,  you  gotta  believe  me!” 

At  this,  the  MP  closest  to  Gioninni 
stepped  forward,  shoved  him  and  said, 
"Hey,  wop!  I don't  care  how  much  Eng- 
lish you  know,  you  still  ain't  no  American 
soldier.  So  shuddup  and  get  back  into 
line!” 

Gioninni  forced  himself  to  assume  an 
expression  of  affronted  arrogance,  and 


prepared  to  enter  the  third  and  final 
phase  of  his  offensive.  At  the  base  of  the 
ramp,  Gioninni  turned  to  the  nearest  MP, 
fell  to  his  knees,  and  began  to  beg. 

"Please!  I'm  no  Italiani!  I come  over 
here  to  fight  dee  Facisti.  Please!  I no  be- 
long here!  You  gotta  help  me. 

Calmly  and  slowly,  the  MP  swung  his 
foot  back  and  kicked  Gioninni  in  the 
teeth.  Then,  very  solicitously,  helped 
Gioninni  up  and  shoved  him  toward  the 
Navy  lieutenant  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  ramp. 

The  lieutenant  motioned  to  two  of  the 
MP's.  They  charged  up  the  ramp, 
grabbed  Gioninni,  and  carried  him  be- 
low. 

***** 

O'Hara,  looking  down  from  the  hilltop, 
swore  in  admiration.  "I'm  gonna  miss 
that  little  wop,”  he  mused  aloud.  "Cripes. 
He  never  did  tell  me  where  he  got  that 
bottle." 


Assessment 

It  is  when 

The  days  are  bleak, 

And  the  times  troubled. 

IT  hen  the  deep-seated 
Fires  of  Hope  flicker 
With  the  threat  of 
Extinguishment ; 

It  is  when 

Fear  becomes  tangible. 

And  the  meaning  of 
Courage  dwindles  to 
Nothingness; 

It  is  when  it  is 

Easy  to  yield 

To  threatening  POWER , 

And  very  difficult  to 
Retain  presence  of  mind; 

It  is  when  others 
Embrace  superstition 
For  lack  of  ANSWERS, 

A nd  demand  that  you  keep 
In  concordance  with  them. 

It  is  then  that  a man’s 
True  measure  is  taken. 

John  M 


Life's  Shadow 

The  untimely  hand  of  Fate 
Has  caused  an  urchin  seed 
T o germ  in  a heretofore 
Barren  cave; 

Crying, 

Crying  for  a drop  of  sun. 


Finding  refuge  in  the 
Rocky  soil, 

Preservation  in  its  isolation, 
A flower  blooms; 

Yet,  a shadow  of  a flower, 
Crying, 

Crying  for  a drop  of  sun. 


Unknown  to  outside  dangers. 
It  lies  wilting; 

Protected  from  Life, 
Protected  from  Death, 

Crying, 

Crying  for  a golden. 
Life-giving  drop  of  sun. 

Oleski  '68 
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. . . As  With  A Warped  Mirror  Dennis  Bechis  69 


THE  MIDDLE  linebacker  tripped  the  full- 
back, racing  around  the  right  side  of 
the  line.  It  was  third  down  and  still  ten 
yards  to  go.  The  team  regrouped  quickly 
into  a huddle. 

"Play  6-4-2.  OK.  I'll  probably  pass  to 
Jeff,"  the  quarterback  called. 

The  players  clapped  their  hands  in 
agreement  and  darted  towards  their  posi- 
tions. Jeff  took  his  position  at  right  end. 

" . . . twelve  . . . thirty-two  . . . forty- 
three  . . . forty-two  . . " 

Jeff  raced  from  the  lane  directly  at  his 
defender.  He  faked  a move  to  the  right 
sideline  and  then  raced  downfield  to- 
wards the  goal  post.  The  football  sailed 
in  over  his  left  shoulder.  His  outstretched 
hands  grasped  the  football  firmly  and 
drew  it  in  against  his  pounding  chest. 
The  crowd  sprang  to  their  feet,  shouting. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  goal  post  far 
away.  His  feet  moved  faster  and  faster, 
his  chest  heaved  harder  and  harder,  his 
hand  gripped  the  ball  tighter  and  tighter. 
He  did  not  hear  the  clamor  of  the  crowd, 
only  a soft  voice  urging  him  on  faster  and 
faster. 


His  legs  reacted  with  a new  vitality. 
The  torn-up  turf  rushed  under  his  body. 
His  heart  beat  even  harder  as  he  saw  the 
goal  line  appear  ahead  of  him.  But,  still 
it  seemed  too  far  ahead  to  reach.  He 
listened  for  the  panting  or  the  heavy  foot- 
steps of  a defender.  But  he  heard  only 
his  own  panting  and  feet  and,  faintly, 
the  roar  of  the  crowd.  He  dared  not  turn 
his  head  around.  The  voice  urged  him 
on  faster.  He  tightened  his  jaw  muscles. 
He  clenched  his  right  hand  into  a tight 
fist.  The  knuckles  on  his  fingers  whit- 
ened. The  muscles  in  his  swinging  arm 
tightened  and  bulged.  A drop  of  sweat, 
clinging  to  his  eyebrow,  fell  onto  his 
cheek. 

He  saw  the  white  chalk  of  the  goal  line 
distinctly  now.  He  forced  his  legs  to 
speed  even  faster.  With  a final  spurt  of 
energy,  he  flung  himself  over  the  line. 
He  tossed  the  ball  high  over  the  goal  post. 

He  braked  his  motion  and  leaned 
against  a goal  post,  panting.  He  could 
now  hear  the  shouting  of  the  crowd  clear- 
ly. With  a broad  grin  on  his  face,  he 
looked  at  them  — the  sour  faces  staring 
in  disbelief  at  him  and  muttering,  and  the 
jubilant  faces  bouncing  up  and  down  in 
the  stands  cheering  him. 

As  he  jogged  back  to  the  bench,  his 
teammates  congratulated  him  and 
slapped  him  on  his  rear. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  on  the 
glittering  sands  and  white  foam.  A cold 
sheet  of  gurgling  water  raced  over  the 
dry  sands  and  splashed  the  bare  ankles 
of  the  boy  and  girl.  Overhead,  a sea  gull 
cried  and  swooped  low  over  the  crystal 
line  water.  It  hovered  in  the  trough  of 
one  gentle  wave,  its  feet  dangling  in  the 
water.  Suddenly,  it  cried  again  and  shot 
back  up  into  the  blazing  sky,  a minnow 
wriggling  desperately  in  its  claws. 

The  girl  and  the  golden-haired  boy 
paused  on  the  moist  sand  to  watch  the 
gull.  They  both  laughed  and  then  moved 
on  holding  hands,  leaving  behind  two 
close  tracks  of  footsteps,  which  the  sea 
would  soon  erase.  The  gentle  ocean 
breeze  fondled  the  girl's  long,  silky  black 
hair,  blowing  it  into  her  shiny  brown  eyes 
and  bouncing  it  from  side  to  side  on  her 
shoulders.  Her  hair  and  the  drops  of 
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spray  clinging  to  her  smooth  dark  skin 
gleamed  in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  He 
looked  at  her  questioningly.  She  turned 
and  gazed  up  into  his  uncertain  eyes.  She 
smiled  at  him,  her  white  teeth  sparkling. 
She  squeezed  his  hand  tenderly  and 
drew  herself  closer  to  his  body.  They 
strolled  down  the  deserted  beach,  their 
hands  tightly  clasped,  their  hearts  inter- 
locked. 

The  frigid  blast  of  air  slashed  his  numb 
face,  disheveling  his  long  blond  hair.  His 
gloved  hands  clutched  the  ski  poles  as  he 
swiveled  his  feet  and  the  long  slender 
skis  on  them.  The  fierce  wind  buffeted 
his  body.  The  sun  flashed  off  the  smooth 
frozen  sheet  of  snow  into  his  dark  sun- 
glasses. His  skis  slid  rapidly  over  the 
hard-packed  snow. 

The  sheet  of  snow  dropped  suddenly 
away  from  his  skis,  as  he  shot  out  over 
the  crest  of  a steep  mound.  For  a mo- 
ment, he  seemed  to  hang  motionless 
above  the  precipitous  slope  of  the  hill. 
But  then  he  plunged  towards  the  snow 
below.  His  skis  pounded  against  the 
hard  frozen  snow,  his  knees  bending 
under  the  sudden  impact.  The  skis  sent 
into  the  air  a plume  of  tiny  white  parti- 
cles that  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  The 
powdery  spray  floated  back  onto  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

The  narrow  trail,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  majestic  snow-shrouded  ever- 
greens, twisted  down  the  hill.  He  watch- 
ed the  trees  whizzing  past  from  whose 
lofty  branches  the  wind  was  blowing  the 
fine  grains  of  snow.  His  heart  pounded 
with  a sense  of  power  and  speed.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  snow  that  was  whip- 
ping under  him.  The  sight  made  him  dizzy 
temporarily.  He  hurriedly  looked  up  at 
the  path  ahead  of  him,  before  he  could 
lose  his  balance.  The  chill  blast  of  air 
rushed  into  his  lungs,  as  he  opened  his 
mouth.  His  chapped  lips  closed  again 
and  his  chattering  teeth  snapped  together 
tightly.  His  alert  eyes  glimpsed  all  the 
snow-covered  evergreens  that  raced  by 
him.  From  some  firry  branches,  long 
silvery  icicles  swunq  back  and  forth  in 
the  wind  From  others,  large  piles  of 
snow  fell  with  a thud  onto  the  white  sheet 
below. 

* * * * * 

"Hey,  Jeff,  can  you  turn  the  radio  up 
louder?"  asked  the  boy  sitting  next  to 
Jeff  in  the  Thunderbird  convertible. 


Jeff  twisted  a knob  on  the  dashboard. 
The  rock-and-roll  music  blasted  out  of  the 
loud-speaker  much  louder  than  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wind  rushing  through  the 
breezy  convertible. 

"Boy,  this  is  really  great  . . . getting  to 
use  the  family  car!  And  an  open  Thun- 
derbird, too.  That  dashboard  ...  all 
those  gauges  and  knobs  . . . it's  just  cool. 
And  these  bucket  seats,  man!  How  come 
your  old  man  lets  you  use  the  family  car, 
instead  of  just  that  heap  in  your  garage?" 

"Beats  me.  He  just  gives  me  the  keys 
whenever  I ask,  and  he  asks  where  I'm 
going.  Then,  of  course,  he  says  to  be 
careful  and  don't  get  'The  Ford'  smashed 
up.  I guess  he  trusts  how  I drive.  Hah!  I 
remember  when  I was  first  taking  driving 
lessons,  I used  to  drive  real  slow,  you 
know,  because  he  was  always  in  the  car 
with  me.  Either  him  or  my  mother.  She's 
a real  nag.  Well,  now  he  trusts  me,  I 
guess,  and  so  I can  drive  as  fast  as  I 
please,  when  he's  not  in  the  car." 

"He  seems  like  a great  guy.  I can  only 
use  that  rusty  thing  out  in  front  of  my 
house.  You  know,  every  time  I drive  that 
blasted  thing,  little  pieces  of  metal  and 
dust  come  off  onto  the  road.  I swear,  it's 
really  falling  apart!  And  I can  onlv  get 
it  up  to  fifty  at  the  most.  Damn  thing! 
What  are  you  doing  now?" 

“About  sixty." 

"Gee,  it  doesn't  seem  that  much.  More 
like  forty  or  fifty  to  me.  But  this  car  goes 
a lot  better  than  mine,  of  course.  . . . wick- 
ed smooth.  My  car  gives  you  the  shakes 
at  fifty  . . . real  rocky.  Hey,  there's  my 
house.  See  that  crummy  car?  It's  in  front 
of  it." 

The  Thunderbird  screeched  to  a halt 
directly  in  front  of  the  house.  Jeff's  friend 
climbed  out. 

"Thanks  for  the  ride,  Jeff,  . . . you  sure 
saved  me  a lot  of  time.  You're  a swell 
guy." 

"Sure,  Dave.  Any  time  at  all." 
***** 

The  flickering  glow  of  the  fireplace  in 
the  ski  lodge  beamed  out  through  the 
frost-engraved  windows  into  the  starry 
darkness.  Shivering,  he  trudged  throuqh 
the  heavy  snow  up  to  the  dark  door.  He 
heard  music  and  laughter  inside  the 
lodge.  He  rapped  once  on  the  door,  and 
several  seconds  later  it  creaked  open. 
At  first,  the  glare  from  the  fireplace  blind- 
ed him,  but  then  he  began  to  see  clearly 
again.  He  stumbled  into  the  lodge,  drag- 


ging  his  guitar  case  over  the  muddy  rug. 

A pleasant  face  — with  a dark  com- 
plexion, silky  black  hair,  and  bright 
brown  eyes  — pressed  close  to  his.  In 
her  hand,  she  held  a cup  of  steaming  hot 
chocolate  with  a marshmallow. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  made  it.  Jeff.  I thought 
something  might  have  happened  to  you 
on  the  way  over  here.  Here,  take  this  . . . 
it's  nice  and  hot.  It  must  be  freezinq  out.” 

"Thanks,  Joanne.  No,  I wasn't  too 
cold."  As  he  sipped  the  hot  chocolate,  he 
glanced  about  the  lodge.  Across  the 
room,  a group  of  teenagers  were  telling 
jokes,  playing  records,  and  dancing. 

"Here,  let  me  hang  up  your  coat  and 
scarf.  A new  coat  — corduroy  . . . isn't 
it?  Looks  warm." 

"I  bought  it  yesterday  in  town.  It's 
warm,  but  not  as  warm  as  my  older  jack- 
et." Jeff  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  took  it 
and  the  woolen  scarf  off.  He  removed 
his  snow-encrusted  boots,  while  she  went 
to  the  closet. 

He  was  wearing  a trim,  aark  cardigan 
sweater  with  a white  turtle-neck  jersey 
underneath.  On  the  sweater,  intricate  de- 
signs of  flaming  red  zigzags  and  cool  em- 
erald sauares  were  woven  against  a 
black  background.  The  large  golden  but- 
tons on  the  front  of  the  sweater  each  daz- 
zled in  the  bright  dancing  flames  of  the 
warm  open  fireplace.  His  qreen  stretch 
oants  pressed  tightly  aganst  his  slender 
leqs. 

He  stepped  briskly  over  to  the  fireplace 
and  stooped  down  to  warm  h’s  hands 
and  face.  The  girl  returned  to  his  side. 

"You  look  just  great,  Jeff,  ...  in  those 
groovy  clothes." 

"Same  to  you,  Joanne,"  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  her. 

"I  see  you  brought  your  guitar.  Now 
we  can  really  have  some  fun.  You  un- 
pack it,  while  I go  and  call  the  gang 
together." 

Jeff  walked  over  to  his  guitar  case, 
pushing  the  golden  strands  of  hair  out  o! 
his  eyes.  He  lifted  the  guitar  out  of  the 
case,  and  then  moved  over  to  the  group. 

"Hey,  gang,  this  is  my  boy  friend,  Jeff, 
. . . he's  brought  his  guitar  along  so  . . ." 

The  group  turned  to  look  at  Jeff  ap- 
proachinq.  They  beamed  at  him  and 
waved  him  forward  eagerly.  "Hi,  Jeff!" 
they  greeted  him  in  almost  perfect  unison. 

"Hi,  . . . gang!"  His  pale,  yet  clear- 
complexioned  face  flushed  in  the  excite- 
ment. He  slung  the  guitar  around  his 


neck  and  . . . 

. . . everything  — his  guitar,  Joanne,  the 
merry  group,  the  fireplace  — vanished. 
Instead,  an  indistinct  brown  object  ap- 
peared. He  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the 
balls  of  his  finger  tips  and  stared  back  at 
the  object.  He  could  discern  engraving 
on  it  — "Kill  Karl,"  "I  love  you,"  "Go  to 
hell,  willya?"  — and  sketches  of  girl's 
faces  and  cars. 

The  crackling  of  the  burning  birch  in 
the  fireplace  and  the  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing of  the  group  had  also  vanished.  In- 
stead, he  could  hear  a low  hum,  never 
growing  louder  or  softer,  never  ceasing. 
In  the  distance  to  his  left  side,  he  could 
hear  shouting.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
eyes  and  looked  through  the  misty  win- 
dowpanes.  He  could  make  out  small  fig- 
ures running  wildly  on  a field  of  snow. 
An  egg-shaped  object  — a football,  prob- 
ably — glided  through  the  air  towards 
one  scanty  figure.  It  hit  his  chest  and 
bounced  off  through  his  arms  onto  the 
snow  Stupid  fool!  How  easy,  you  klutz! 

The  monotonous  sound  stopped.  In- 
stead, he  heard  the  sound  of  someone 
calling  down  a deep  well.  The  muffled 
words  floated  down  upon  him,  reverber- 
ating louder  and  louder  in  his  ears  as 
against  the  wall  of  the  well.  A voice  was 
calling  hs  name. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jeffrey  Duckworth?  What's 
the  answer?  What  voice  is  the  first  word 
on  line  five?  Don't  keep  the  class  waiting 
any  longer." 

Jeffrey  tottered  to  his  feet,  holding  his 
Cicero  book  in  his  hands.  He  looked  at 
the  page,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
words  on  it  — just  a blank  page.  Nerv- 
ously, he  glanced  up  from  the  page,  con- 
fused. He  saw  that  everybody  in  the 
class  was  giqgling  at  him.  A dark-com- 
plexioned girl  with  silky  black  hair  was 
also  giggling. 

“.  . . eh  . . . masculine,  I think,  . . , yeah, 
masculine." 

The  entire  class  burst  into  laughter. 
Jeffrey,  still  unabashed,  stood  at  his  desk 
wondering  whv  the  class  was  laughing 
so  much.  They  can't  be  laughing  at  me. 
I'm  not  stupid.  They're  all  clods! 

"Sit  down,  Duckworth,  before  you 
make  a bigger  fool  of  yourself.  How  on 
earth  can  a verb  have  a gender?  You  re 
hopeless,  boy.  NEXT!" 

Jeffrey  realized  his  mistake.  His  pimply 
face  turned  scarlet.  He  slumped  back 
into  his  chair,  pushing  back  a clump  of 
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greasy  black  hair  that  had  fallen  onto  his 
forehead.  Why  can't  they  leave  me 
alone?  He  noticed  that  the  lanky  boy 
with  long  blond  hair  sitting  next  to  him 
was  staring  at  him. 

“What  do  you  want?" 

“Nothing,  fatso.  You're  a big  ass,  you 
know." 

“Hey,  Duckworth,  shut  your  mouth," 
the  teacher  demanded  angrily. 

The  class  burst  into  laughter  again,  but 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  ended  it  quickly. 
Jeffrey  squeezed  out  of  his  seat  slowly. 
He's  just  jealous.  He  watched  the  blond 
boy  stride  across  the  room  towards  the 


girl  with  silky  black  hair.  The  boy  smiled 
at  her,  lifted  her  books  off  her  desk,  and 
stacked  them  on  top  of  his.  Together, 
they  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Stooges!  Think  you  can  live  and  ex- 
perience things.  Like  hell  you  do!  Clods! 
You  only  exist  . . . like  vegetables.  Real 
phonies!  Hah! 


. . . leaning  on  his  stomach  on  top  of 
the  surfboard,  he  felt  the  clear  water 
beneath  him  swell  suddenly  and  jerk  his 
striped  board  ahead.  He  squatted  close 
to  the  board,  his  feet  straining  . . . 


Can  You  See  The  Flowers 
Through  The  Stained-Glass  Window? 

Can  you  see  the  flowers 
through  the  stained-glass  window? 

They  appear  more  prismatic  — 
they  seem  to  radiate  love ; 
they  seem  to  sway  in  the  breeze 
and  waft  their  fragrances  above; 
they  seem  to  dance  in  the  open  air 
to  the  tune  of  Nature’s  song. 

Flowers  seem  more  picturesque 
seen  through  that  mullioned  window. 

Can  you  see  the  flowers 
through  the  frosted-white  window? 

Their  appearance  is  gently  adorned 
with  a bit  of  freshly  fallen  snow; 
they  seem  to  ignore  the  gusty  winds 
that  never  cease  to  blow;  — 
they  just  pretend  to  freeze  under 
the  solid  grip  of  ice-cold  claws. 

Flowers  seem  comfortably  snug 

seen  through  the  whitened,  winter  window. 

Can  you  see  the  flowers 
through  the  crystal-clear  window? 

God  planted  them  in  the  ground 
amidst  the  friendly  grass  and  air. 

Arc  they  only  flowers  on  a hill ? 

Or  are  they  really  His  moods  sitting  there? 

Curtis  Naihersey  '67 
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Snow/Haiku 


“Haiku  #3“ 
Snowflake  passengers 
Drowse  on  the  high-flying  wind 
Before  they  touch  down. 


“Haiku  # 4 ’’ 

The  maddened  snowflakes 
Plunge  suicidally  down 
To  the  earth  below. 


“Haiku  #3“ 

A snowstorm  at  night: 
Countless  pinholes  leaking  light 
Through  a jet-black  screen. 


“Haiku  # 6’’ 
The  gypsy  snowdrifts 
Rest  overnight  on  the  streets 
And  leave  with  the  sun. 


“Haiku  #7” 

Faltering  snowflakes, 

Exhausted  by  their  journey , 

Sink  to  earth  and  sleep. 

“Haiku  #8“ 

Doomed  snowflake  soldiers 
Fall  silently  to  the  ground. 
Mortally  wounded. 


“Haiku  # g ’’ 
Snowflake  assassins 
Stealthily  surround  a house 
And  lie  there  in  wait. 


“ Haiku  #10” 

The  snowstorm  is  done ; 

Now  the  indifferent  snowplow 
Sweeps  up  the  corpses. 


Stefan  Granholm  '67 
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Commodore  Max 


Scott  D.  Holmberg  '67 

SANTA  CLAUS  used  to  live  down  the 
street  a way.  Only  he  called  himself 
Commodore  Max;  actually  that's  what 
we  called  him.  He  used  to  live  next  to 
the  junkyard  in  this  shack  that  was  half 
hidden  behind  this  big  billboard  that  ad- 
vertised beer,  an  Edsel,  and  perfume  at 
the  same  time.  Anyway,  the  billboard 
wasn't  half  as  cool  as  the  junkyard. 

You  see,  the  junkyard  was,  like  Mr. 
Claus,  under  a different  name;  it  was  a 
fort,  a battlefield,  an  unexplored  planet 
and  a whole  lot  of  other  fun  things  under 
the  name  of  "City  Dump:  Off  Limits". 
Claus  worked  out  of  there,  changing  the 
old  1949  Plymouth  at  the  far  end  of  the 
dump  into  his  sleigh  about  December  or 
so.  He  thought  he  fooled  us,  but  us  kds 
found  some  iron  deer  shoes  in  the  car  and 
knew  he  was  playing  us  for  dopes.  We 
wanted  to  tell  him  we  were  wise  to  him, 
but  then  he  might  pack  up  and  take  off 
on  us  if  he  knew  we  knew  his  big  secret. 

The  Commodore  stood  about  six  feet 
or  so  tall  and  gave  us  presents  all  year 
round  because  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
live  right  near  him.  His  face  and  hands 
were  red  too  ...  I guess  to  match  his 
Santa's  outfit  but  I didn't  ask.  I wondered 
if  he  wore  his  Santa's  suit  under  his 
clothes  like  Superman,  but  when  I got  a 
bit  older  and  smarter  I realized  how 
stupid  that  would  be  since  he  would  get 
too  hot  on  a summer's  day.  But  then  he 
did  sweat  a lot,  I noticed. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * 

Commodore  Max  is  in  uniform:  combat 
boots  of  brown,  scuffed  leather.  Hair  is 
white  peach  fuzz  on  a peach-pink  head. 
His  round  face,  grease  smeared  to  a 
blackish  pink,  grimaces,  adding  one  more 
crease  to  the  network  of  tiny  grime-and- 
sweat  canals  of  his  face. 

"Awright,  awright,  I'm  coming." 

Max  crunches  his  way  through  the 
dump  toward  the  knot  of  children  waiting 
for  him.  He  doesn't  particularly  like  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood;  as  a matter 
of  fact,  they're  a nuisance.  But,  philos- 
ophizes Max,  give  the  little  idiots  a 
"gift"  or  show  them  some  foolish  little 
"kids-play"  and  they  leave  a guy  alone. 
Yeah,  he  mutters  to  the  manager  who  in- 


spects every  now  and  then,  it's  a hard  life 
being  a rubbish  custodian  these  days. 

"Commodore,  you  gonna  give  me 
somethin'  today?"  "Can  you  play  with 
us,  Maxie?"  "Max,  I betcha  you  don't 
know  what  I did  yesterday."  "You  got 
any  candy?"  "Max,  old  buddy,  I want 
somethin'  real  bad  for  Christmas." 

The  Commodore  motions  them  to  be 
quiet.  He  picks  up  a bottle  and  begins 
to  stuff  it  with  ashes.  His  troops  of  little 
bodies  and  wide  eyes  tighten  in,  their 
warm  breath  tickling  the  back  of  the 
rubbishman's  neck.  The  Commodore 
squirms  a bit. 

"Now  you  take  it  and  throw  it  against 
something  good  and  hard  like  this."  The 
bottle  smashes  sharply  against  a twisted 
lawn  mower.  Clouds  of  ashes  puff  up- 
ward over  a city  of  burnt-out  cans.  The 
army  of  Commodore  Max  has  seen  its 
most  ultimate  weapon,  the  terrible  bottle- 
bomb.  "Yep,  and  it  works  best  with  baby 
bottles." 

First  there  is  no  answer  from  the  ranks. 
Then  the  army  is  scrambling  and  rum- 
maging to  make  its  own.  Their  fleshy 
commander  giggles:  this  time  the  kids 
will  be  busy  all  afternoon. 

Laughter  and  confusion  fill  the  rusted 
dump;  the  usual  death  that  clings  to  the 
junk  piles  is  blown  away  by  the  touch 
of  the  children.  They  pluck  and  scrap 
and  pull  happiness  from  the  discard  of  a 
thousand  people.  Rust  and  grease  make 
their  war  paint.  And  they  play  until  the 
slipping  sun  makes  a lazy  streak  of  pink, 
about  the  color  of  their  Commodore's 
face,  over  the  black  and  jumbled  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  tenements.  Then  they 
return  to  these  silhouetted  doll  houses. 

The  Commodore  turns  to  leave  them  to 
an  afternoon's  play.  There  is  a tugging 
on  his  sleeve. 

"Whaddayawant,  kid?  A gift,  huh? 
Again?  How  many  times  . . . ch,  whatthe- 
hell.  How  about  this  stuffed  doll  here? 
How  about  it,  huh?  Yeah,  you  can  have 
it.  Awright,  forget  it,  huh."  Max  tries  to 
untangle  her  syrup-sticky  little  hands 
from  his  fingers.  Then  the  Santa  Claus  of 
the  City  Dump  heads  toward  his  HQ. 

****■*• 
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Parents  didn't  like  Max  too  much,  but 
that  was  because  they  couldn't  under- 
stand how  important  he  was  and  we 
couldn't  tell  them.  I don't  think  it  was  as 
much  because  we  gave  them  presents 
for  Christmas  and  parents'  days  that  they 
remembered  having  thrown  out  the 
month,  or  even  year  before,  but  because 
us  guys  used  to  always  come  back  dirty 
and  our  hands  were  dirty  and  we  left 
black  rings  in  the  bathtub.  But  the  thing, 
I think,  that  really  ticked  my  mother  off 
was  when  I told  them  all  at  the  supper 
table  I wanted  to  be  a trashman  too.  I 
was  going  to  tell  them,  once  they  stopped 
shouting  and  getting  all  mad,  how,  if  I 
was  a real  good  trashman,  God  might 
promote  me  to  Santa  Claus,  or  at  least 
an  elf.  But  then  I remembered  how  I 
couldn't  let  them  in  on  the  secret  about 
Max,  so  I took  it  like  a man. 

Big  deal,  so  I was  a bit  dirty.  I had 
won  the  buck-up  that  afternoon  and  that 
meant  I was  Commodore  Max  and  my 
side  fought  the  stakin'  Nazis.  The  stink- 
in'  Nazis  cheated  like  beggars  as  usual, 
but  we  blew  them  to  smithereens  and 
really  creamed  them  good.  Commodore 
Max  wasn't  able  to  see  us  because  he 
was  sick  and  had  to  go  in  as  he  often 
does.  I didn't  think  the  warm  summer 
weather  was  good  for  him  and  that  may- 
be he  should  move  his  summer  hide-out. 
★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

"Max,  Max,  over  here." 

He  is  about  fifteen  'and  is  jogging 
across  the  dump.  The  whole  place  smells 
to  him  like  the  twisted,  jagged,  burnt-rust 
world  that  it  is:  it  looks  stale,  it  smells 
stale.  He  comes  up  to  the  pink,  blink- 
ing man. 

"Hey,  Max,  remember  me?" 

"Huh,  whaddayawant,  buddy?" 

"Well,  I used  to  play  here.  Moved 
away  when  I was  eight  or  nine  so  you 
probably  don't  remember.  Take  a guess 
anyway.  Try  and  see." 

The  Commodore  seems  bored,  but 
strains  his  eyes.  The  boy  notices  that  the 
eyes  have  as  many  red,  crooked  veins 
as  the  pink  flesh-face  has  cracks. 

"Mike." 

"Uh,  no.  Mike  had  black  hair.  It's,  uh, 
me,  Alex  Clintock." 

"Sure  you're  not  a Mike?  Seems 
enough  of  you  were  Mikes." 

"Yeah,  I guess  so,  but  I'm  an  Alex." 
Then  there  is  a silence  in  the  foreground, 


with  children-noise  as  a backdrop.  The 
boy  has  easily  detected  the  smell  of  rot- 
ting garbage  and  is  choking  a slight  in- 
clination to  retch.  He  wonders  how  the 
children  can  stand  rolling  in  it.  He  looks 
back  at  Max.  The  Commodore  is  watch- 
ing the  children  also  with  a stupid,  almost 
ape-like  expression  and  stance.  The  boy 
also  wonders  why  he  never  before 
noticed  the  semi-stupid  scowl  of  Max's 
face  when  the  Commodore  wasn't  talking. 

A youngster  comes  running  up  to  Max 
and  presses  his  finger  tight  on  the  trash- 
man's  arm. 

"Max,  they're  cheatin'.  Come  over  and 
tell  them  to  play  fair,  willya?" 

"Well,  uh,  look,  not  now." 

"But  they're  cheatin'." 

"Well,  tell  them  not  to.  See,  old  Max 
isn't  feeling  so  good  now.  He  wants  to 
go  inside  and  rest,  understand?" 

"Well  ..."  The  boy  lets  his  jaw  drop. 
He  releases  his  grip  on  Max's  arm,  leav- 
ing it  speckled  with  white  polka-dots. 
The  child  is  uncertain  whether  to  "under- 
stand" or  not. 

"Ted,  come  back,  we're  startin'  a new 
game,"  someone  screams.  Ted  forgets 
the  Commodore  and  runs  spindly  legged 
through  the  rust. 

The  Commodore  has  also  apparently 
forgotten  his  illness,  for  he  just  stands 
where  he  is. 

Alex  remembers  how  often  in  the  past 
the  Commodore  has  been  sick.  He  smirks. 
How  can  a man  that  obviously  eats  so 
much  avoid  being  sick?  And  yet,  if  he's 
so  sick  why  doesn't  he  go  see  a doctor? 
Just  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  kids,  that's  all. 

Max  turns  to  the  boy,  "Yeah,  like  I've 
told  that  inspector  a thousand  times  it's 
tough  bein'  a rubbish  custodian  these 
days  with  all  them  kids.  I imagine  one'll 
break  his  grimy  lithe  neck  some  day. 
Serve  'em  right,  probably  scare  'em  away 
from  here  for  good.  Yeah." 

The  boy  just  stands  there  dazed.  Ap- 
parently, Max  has  taken  the  boy's  silence 
as  a type  of  agreement  and  is  about  to 
continue  on  the  interesting  topic  of  being 
-a-rubbish-custodian-these-days,  but  is 
interrupted. 

"Uh,  forget  it,  Max.  I'm  not  feelin'  so 
good  myself.  Besides  I've  gotta  leave  this 
place  and  get  somewhere  else." 

Max  forgets  it  and  lumbers  back  to  his 
shack.  His  sick  visitor  is  making  it  a point 
to  kick  every  can  that  is  in  his  path  as 
he  walks  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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★ * * * * 

I read  the  obituary  again:  it  read  the 
same,  of  course.  Max  Britol  was  dead  at 
73.  I folded  the  paper  and  let  another 
rivulet  of  beer  flow  down  my  throat. 

My  onetime  Golden  Calf  — melted.  I 
d’dn't  even  know  if  I felt  a bit  sorry  either. 
The  fake,  the  big  "Santa”  had  finally 
been  rewarded  for  his  deception.  But  then 
he  was  such  a "nothing".  I convinced 
myself  he  wasn't  worth  even  my  hate. 
I was  once  going  to  tell  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  they  would  never 
have  believed  me.  Besides,  they  were 
still  young  enough  to  enjoy  their  belief. 
Let  them  wake  up  later.  And  yet  to  think, 
Alex  Clintock's  idol  was  a senile,  pink 
man.  The  thought  made  my  mind  cringe. 
I had  actually  wanted  to  be  a junkman! 
I should  have  remembered  that  cleanli- 


ness is  next  to  Godliness  and  that,  there- 
fore, Max  must  have  been  the  Devil's 
blood  brother.  Oh,  well,  we  all  make 
mistakes.  Yeah,  now  I was  doing  okay. 
General  manager  of  a department  store 
wasn't  such  a bad  position  for  a guy 
coming  from  our  neighborhood.  Good 
money,  nice  wife,  even  though  somewhat 
of  a nag.  After  her,  I had  been  complete- 
ly cured  of  false  idols.  Yep,  only  fake  idol 
I ever  had  after  Max  had  been  her.  I had 
learned,  we  all  had.  There  was  Tom 
Blackburn  who  told  me  once  that  belief 
is  for  Sunday,  belief  Monday  through 
Saturday  only  led  to  Suckerdom.  We  all 
learned  through  disappointment  and 
heartache.  Tom  was  an  intelligent  man. 
No  more  fake  idols;  they  belonged  to 
something  past.  And  yet  I still  wonder 
why  I had  to  go  to  his  wake  and  why  I 
ended  up  walking  back  to  him. 


Twilight  Lament 

Would  that  the  sun  had  never  shone. 

Nor  flowers  ever  blossomed , 

Nor  fledgling  ever  a duck  become. 

Would  that  all  these  things, 

Than  man  meet  bloody  man  in  battle. 

John  M.  Oleski  ’68 


Of  Pink  Turtles 


The  Glow 

After  she’s  gone. 

1 try  to  recall  her  facej 
just  a trace. 

I try  to  resee  her  smile, 
but  awhile. 

I try  to  relive  her  kiss, 
but  I tniss. 


And  suddenly  the  bridge  fell. 

And  the  people  fell. 

The  sky  fell. 

And  from  the  grass 
Crawled  the  pink  turtles. 

Oblivious  to  the  surrounding  ruins, 

They  set  to  work. 

And  over  the  gap  of  uncertainty , 

They  built  a new  bridge  of  promise, 

And  populated  the  scarred  sands  of  fallen 


Are  my  feelings  about  her 
so  shallow 

That  they  don’t  live  without  her. 
But  lie  fallow? 

All  I feel 

Is  a glow  (aftermath ) unreal. 

What’s  better? 

The  glow, 

or  the  relived  show? 

empires. 


John  M.  Oleski  '68 


Stephen  Trager  '67 
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We 


/ dreamt  of  you  last  night; 

I thought  I held  you  tight. 

I dreamt  of  the  day  we  had. 

IV e existed  together J for  awhile. 

IV e thought  and  talked  like  one , for  awhile. 

IV e smiled  . . . 

IV e kissed  . . . 

IV e were  alone  on  the  trolley  ( though  others  were  there) ; 
The  silver-drop  raindrops  glistened  within  your  hair. 

I sighed  and  turned  in  my  bed. 

IV e were  by  the  river; 

The  rain  and  fog  pushed  us  even  closer, 
kV e thought  and  talked  like  one. 


You 

( to  someone) 

“IV ere  good,"  you  said. 

I asked  you  what  you  meant. 
“IV  e’re  good  for  each  other.’’ 

? 

It  means  that  we  harmonize  — 
and  contrast, 

T hat  we  think  together  — 
and  disagree. 

But  there  is  no  clash. 

Our  thoughts  arc  not 

Cacophony 

But  counterpoint. 


Stephen  Trager  '67 


Nothing 

Nothing  is  dear , 

And  I feel  a vacant  hurt, 
But  can  not  place  it. 

Only  vaguely  retrace  it. 

1 know  it  is  wrong , 

For  when  two  become  one 

It  should  be 

Forever. 

It’s  not. 

1 say.  “Stay,  we’re  together 
IV e can  always  be  that  way. 
Her  voice  says, 

“I  had  a great  day.’’ 

And  I know 
I failed  in  my  quest 
For  One. 
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PARADOX  LOST 


William  McQueeney  '68 

Monday,  March  10,  1969 
7:30  P.M. 

Dear  Judith 

I know  Stephen  hasn't  approved  of  my 
experiments  out  here  in  the  woods,  but 
I hope  you  will  let  me  share  my  good 
news  with  you.  This  afternoon  my  theor- 
ies were  confirmed  at  last!  I ran  the  snow 
covered  distance  that  separates  the  house 
from  the  workshop  in  what  I feel  must 
have  been  record  time.  In  my  vanity,  I 
can  still  see  myself  plowing  through  the 
drifts  like  some  Olympic  Gold  Medalist, 
while  actually.  I'm  afraid  I was  behaving 
like  a little  boy  with  all  A's  on  his  report 
card.  You  can't  imagine  how  much  it 
means  to  me  to  be  able  to  prove  mv 
theories.  1 know  I've  been  called  a fraud 
and  a failure  many  times,  but  all  that  will 
be  changed  now.  We  can  at  last  prove 
that  both  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
have  been  launched  into  time.  Most  of 
the  credit  for  the  substantiation  of  our 
experiments  belongs  to  my  assistant, 
Peter  Majors.  Suprisingly  his  background 
as  a bacteriologist  became  an  integral 
part  of  our  research.  Peter,  whose  spe- 
cialty you  know  is  rare  and  extinct  vi- 
ruses and  bacteriae,  remarked  one  day 
that  bacteria  and  viruses  are  in  a con- 
stant state  of  change;  always  adapting 
to  meet  changes  in  climate  an  1 antibio- 
tics. During  this  dicussion  Peter  men- 
tioned that  the  strain  of  the  Bubonic 
plague  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
killed  almost  a quarter  of  Europe's  popu- 
lation, was  now  extinct.  It  was  then  that 
Peter  suggested  the  present  course  of  our 
investigations. 

Today  we  sent  three  of  our  laboratory 
rats  back  to  what  we  hoped  was  four- 
teenth century  London.  After  several 
false  starts  we  were  rewarded  by  the 
infestation  of  two  of  the  animals.  Peter's 
analysis  of  the  bacillus  has  proved  with- 
out a doubt  that  we  have  isolated  Pas- 
teurella  Pestis,  vintage  1300.  My  process 
has  now  been  removed  from  the  realm 
of  scientific  curiosities. 


Right  now  Peter  is  in  the  laboratory 
cremating  our  three  voyagers,  and  steril- 
izing their  cages.  Our  primary  concern 
during  these  experiments,  indeed  the 
main  reason  for  our  choosing  this  out-of- 
the-way  farmhouse  as  our  laboratory, 
was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  plague 
should  we  be  successful.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  our  streptomycin  shots  just 
in  case!! 

Now  that  our  experiments  are  a definite 
success,  Peter  will  be  returning  to  Gradu- 
ate school  in  a few  weeks.  First,  however, 
we  must  decide  just  how  to  release  our 
discovery  to  the  world.  We  can  only 
begin  to  guess  at  the  chaos  that  might 
follow  the  incautious  disclosure  of  the 
time  travel  process.  Think  of  the  possibili- 
ties! All  the  lost  secrets  of  history  would 
be  ours.  All  the  myths  and  legends  of 
the  ages  could  be  debunked  or  revived. 
Priceless  objets  d'art  could  be  snatched 
from  the  infernos  of  history,  to  which  the 
past  thought  them  consigned.  The  floods 
of  the  Bible,  the  gold  of  Cortez,  the  burial 
placet  of  Kublai  Kahn,  the  Cretan  Mina- 
taur,  all  will  finally  be  accessible  to  mod- 
ern scientific  observation.  We  have  a 
great  obligation  to  mankind.  We  hold  in 
our  hands  the  means  of  destroying  or 
buttressing  the  concept  of  civilization  as 
we  know  it.  The  traditions  and  even  the 
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religions  become  weak  and  vulnerable 
under  our  scrutiny.  Whatever  we  decide, 
we've  crossed  the  threshold  of  discovery 
and  we  can  never  go  back. 

I will  write  again  later,  but  now  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  the  possibilities  of  time 
travel  I can  think  of  nothing  else.  Give 
my  regards  to  Stephen  if  you  dare. 

Your  affectionate  brother 

Regis 

* * ★ * * 

1 1 Mar.  '69 
4:17  P.M. 

Peter  has  decided  to  become  the  first 
to  undergo  the  process.  The  machinery 
has  all  been  triple  checked  and  he  has 
just  vanished  into  the  past  This  is  as  good 
a time  as  any  to  transcribe  a few  notes. 
First  the  details  on  the  physical  limitations 
imposed  on  the  subject  by  the  process; 
by  sending  a calendar  clock  through  the 
process  we  have  established  that  about 
two  weeks  elapse  at  the  other  end, 
(wherever  that  may  be)  while  at  this  end 
the  time  lapse  is  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Try  as  we  might,  we  cannot  control 
this  effect.  This  is  due  to  our  lack  of  an 
efficient  retrieval  method.  My  process 
operates  on  the  theory  that  time  is  a sub- 
jective effect  brought  a^out  bv  mr+ion 
To  put  it  simply,  by  speeding  up  or  slow- 
ing down  the  atomic  speed  of  an  object 
I can  shift  it  in  time  much  the  same  way 
as  a space  capsule  shifts  orbit.  In  fact 
I can  even  shift  an  object  in  space  as  I 
did  with  the  three  rats  when  I shifted 
them  to  fourteenth  century  London.  The 
rats  eventually  reverted  to  their  original 
vibratory  speed  and  were  carried  back  to 
their  starting  point  in  time  and  space 
bringing  with  them  small  contiguous  ob- 
jects such  as  the  plague  carrying  ticks. 

There  are  two  basic  Drindples  behind 
my  process.  The  first  of  these  is  the  travel- 
er can  do  nothing  that  precludes  the  ex- 
istence of  a well  known  fact  or  event. 
The  second  is  that  a traveler  can  do  noth- 
ing that  precludes  his  own  existence. 
Peter  cannot  change  history;  he  cannot 
warn  President  Lincoln,  he  cannot  kill 
Hitler  he  can  do  nothing  that  in  any  way 
produces  a significant  chanae  in  the  past, 
nor  can  Peter  die  in  the  past  before  he 
was  born.  These  situations  (if  they  were 
allowed  to  exist)  would  be  called  para- 
doxes. Time  abhors  paradoxes,  just  as 
nature  abhors  vacuums.  The  odds 
against  a paradox  are  so  great  that  time, 
when  one  occurs,  doubles  back  on  itself 


to  that  last  fatal  second  in  which  a para- 
dox can  be  avoided,  and  substitutes  a 
more  palatable  series  of  events.  The  peo- 
ple involved  may  live  on,  or  they  may 
die,  but  whatever  happens  there  will  be 
no  recollection  and  no  evidence  of  the 
event  that  might  have  transpired  if  a 
paradox  had  been  permitted,  because  it 
will  never  have  happened.  If  Peter  should 
somehow  die  in  the  past,  whether  it  is 
from  a bolt  of  lightning,  a meteorite,  or 
a case  of  mumps,  he  will  create  a para- 
dox whose  only  solution  would  be  to 
eliminate  Peter  entirely  from  his  prenatal 
period  to  the  grave.  The  influence  exert- 
ed by  Peter  over  others  would  have  to 
be  exerted  by  someone  else.  Althouah 
this  is  theoretically  possible,  it  is 
quite  improbable  that  time  would  choose 
to  reweave  the  warp  of  its  fabric  to  elim- 
inate Peter  Majors  and  his  influence  on 
the  world  (no  matter  how  small  it  miqht 
be).  Peter  and  I finally  aqreed  that  time 
itself  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pro- 
tect Peter  in  the  past  far  better  than  he 
is  protected  in  the  present.  When  the 
vast  imDrobability  of  a time  paradox  m 
weighed  against  the  most  fatal  natural 
and  manmade  death  trap,  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  no  stroke  of  luck  no  juaalina  of 
the  odds,  on  Peter's  behalf  would  be  too 
far-fetched. 

On  this  trip,  though,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Peter  will  run  into  any  kind  of  trouble. 
Our  purpose  is  to  obtain  concrete  data 
on  the  physiological  and  psycholoaical 
effects  of  time  travel  on  a human  being. 

It  is  now  5:18  P.M.,  in  half  an  hour  Peter 
will  return.  The  probabilities  have  been 
weighed  and  there  is  no  other  logical 
alternative.  Man  has  conquers 4 time!! 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Monday,  March  10.  1999 
2:30  P.M. 

Dear  Mr.  Majors, 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I inform  you 
of  your  brother's  death.  Peter  was  fatally 
injured  in  a freak  accident  early  this 
morning  in  our  laboratory.  There  was  a 
short-circuit  followed  by  an  explosion  and 
fire  which  leveled  the  workshop. 

Peter  had  gone  out  early  this  morning 
to  fire  up  our  apparatus  and  prepare  for 
the  climactic  test  in  our  series  of  experi- 
ments. The  odds  against  such  a mishap 
as  this  are  astronomical. 

Peter's  death  is  not  only  a great  blow 
to  me  as  a close  personal  friend,  but  to 
this  most  important  project  to  which  he 
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had  devoted  ten  months  of  his  time.  I 
know  that  Peter  would  want  me  to  con- 


tinue in  our  research,  therefore  I am  re- 
solved to  begin  again.  . . . 


Prayer  To  A Ghetto 

Let  the  light  of  day  never  reach  your  streets; 

Let  the  darkness  of  night  rule  there  forever. 

For  if  the  sun  shines  upon  you,  your  people  u'ill  see 
The  long-neglected  rubbish  huddled  on  the  sidewalk, 

The  broken  bottles  drowned  in  pools  of  cheap  wine 
The  desecrated  corpses  of  the  empty  stores , 

The  drab,  dingy  sameness  of  the  dirt  which  covers  the  buildings, 

And  the  defeated  look  in  the  eyes  of  their  defeated  friends, 

And  they  too  will  go  down  to  defeat. 

And  let  your  women  never  fall  in  love; 

Let  them  live  out  their  lives  without  ever  knowing 
The  warmth  of  being  a necessary  part  of  a whole. 

For  the  men  they  love  will  be  drawn  from  them 

By  a whirlwind  of  injured  pride  and  discontent  and  wanderlust 

And  the  need  for  freedom. 

And  they  will  no  longer  be  necessary  parts  of  a whole. 

But  vestiges  of  things  past, 

Relics  of  a forgotten  era. 

Who  vainly  try , with  prayers  or  alcohol  or  other  men, 

To  fill  the  vast  crater  torn  in  their  souls 
By  the  departure  of  a loved  one. 

And  let  your  men  never  fall  in  love; 

Let  them  live  out  their  lives  without  ever  knowing 
The  sound  of  a boy’s  voice  calling  them  “Daddy” ; 

For  the  sweetness  of  love  will  be  curdled  by  many  other  tastes: 

The  taste  of  shame,  when  their  families  are  supported  by  welfare  checks; 
The  taste  of  inadequacy,  when  their  wives  must  find  jobs; 

The  taste  of  hurt,  when  their  militant  sons  look  upon  them  with  scorn 
Because  they  have  survived  while  others  were  martyred. 

These  other  tastes  will  kill  the  flavor  of  love. 

And  your  men  will  have  to  leave,  going  nowhere  in  particular , 

Just  aivay ; 

Going  to  begin  the  cycle  again  elsewhere. 

And  let  your  children  not  live  beyond  birth; 

Let  their  lives  end  as  soon  as  they  begin. 

So  that  they  may  escape  inexorable  tragedy; 

So  that  they  need  not  suffer  from  the  congenital  defect  of  being 
Different; 

So  that  they  need  never  walk  the  streets  all  day  in  search  of  work 
And  break  into  liquor  stores  at  night  when  they  fail  to  find  it. 

So  that  they  will  not  die  quick,  violent  deaths  in  the  alleys 

Or  lifelong  living  deaths  on  the  street-corners 

Or  hundreds  of  narcotic-alcohol  deaths  every  year  of  their  lives. 

And  become  as  their  fathers,  brooding  and  ever-restless ; 

Let  them  die  ignorant  of  the  world  they  were  born  into. 

Let  them  escape. 

Steian  Granholm  '67 
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Leonard  Eskowitz,  '67 


LOST  WINTER 


TONY  WAS  LYING  in  the  hospital  bed 
and  looking  out  the  window  at  the 
traffic.  It  was  growing  dark.  I had  kid- 
ded him  a moment  earlier  to  break  the 
silence. 

"Tony,"  I had  said,  "Tony,  I see  you're 
going  to  convert,  eh."  And  he  had  look- 
ed at  me  with  such  a queer  look. 

"What  brought  that  out  now?"  he  had 
asked. 

Oh,  but  he  knew,  and  he  knew  that  I 
knew,  and  it  embarrassed  him,  sort  of.  It 
was  his  dinner  tray,  you  see;  my  mother 
had  taken  it  upon  herself  to  cure  him 
single-handedly,  and  she  thought  her 
cooking,  Jewish  cooking,  a panacea.  So 
the  kishke,  the  blueberry  blintzes,  the 
borscht,  the  sweet  and  sour  cabbage 
soup  and  meatballs  — all  smuggled  in. 
Not  quite  the  scheduled  roast  pork  din- 
ner. 

But  since  he  knew  I was  kidding  him, 
he  was  only  momentarily  indignant.  His 
was  a good  Italian  famly.  He  was  more 
embarrassed  than  indignant,  and  so  he 
stopped  talking  and  stared  out  the  win- 
dow again. 

I could  hear  the  elevator  whispering 
in  the  corridor  outside;  it  struck  a chime 
as  it  ’passed  the  floor  and  the  chime 
seemed  to  ring  every  several  seconds,  for 
I was  in  sort  of  a stupor  and  so  didn't 
notice  the  time  fly  past.  The  shadows 
etched  their  way  across  the  room,  how- 
ever, as  I sat  patiently  beside  his  bed.  I 
heard  him  cough  once  or  twice  and  shift 
his  position,  but  he  seemed  entirely  obliv- 
ious of  me.  Once  two  doctors  in  their 
sterile  white  gowns  walked  by  pushing  a 
patient  on  a whee'ed  table  and  looked 
in,  but  Tony  took  no  notice.  Somewhere 
in  the  corridors  a little  girl  screamed  as 
her  mother  slapped  her.  The  clock  ticked 
on.  Then  Tony  turned  his  head  and  saw 
me  again. 

"You  still  here?" 

He  seemed  suprised. 

"You  know,"  he  reflected  after  a while, 
"I  haven't  always  liked  Jewish  food.  I'm 
eating  this  only  so  as  not  to  hurt  your 
mother's  feelings." 

"Hah!" 

He  smiled  and  was  silent  for  a moment. 
"Your  holidays  fall  about  now,  don't 


they?"  he  asked. 

"Rosh  Hashanah  was  just  over,"  I an- 
swered, a little  surprised  at  his  question. 

"Were  you  in  your  temple?"  he  asked. 

"Some." 

He  smiled,  started  to  say  something, 
but  hesitated.  Finally  he  spoke. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  was  in  a Jew- 
ish temple  once." 

I hadn't  known,  not  that  it  seemed  im- 
portant. Tony  continued. 

"It  had  been  a bad  year  for  my  family. 
It  was  cold  that  day,  very  cold,  and  I was 
hungry.  A wet  hail-filled  rain  had  start- 
ed to  whip  the  streets  and  everyone  on 
them.  Where  I had  been  going,  I don't 
remember;  however,  I was  just  in  front 
of  a synagogue  when  it  started  to  hail. 
The  stones  were  enormous,  so  I crushed 
myself  into  the  doorway  for  shelter,  and 
huddled  there  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
abate.  A man  saw  me  standing  there  as 
he  arrived,  and  told  me  to  come  in.  He 
took  me  inside  and  put  a big  grey  felt 
hat,  that  kept  slipping  down  over  my 
eyes,  on  my  head.  Although  I was  fright- 
ened, it  was  warm  inside,  so  I stayed  put. 
I didn't  know  that  it  was  a temple  that  I 
was  in.  The  man  left  me;  he  forqot  about 
me,  I suppose,  or  perhaps  he  thought  I 
was  Jewish;  he  went  into  a room  where 
I saw  all  the  others  who  had  arrived 
enter.  I heard  them  singing  inside;  the 
singing  was  nice  but  I couldn't  under- 
stand the  words.  I looked  in  once  when 
someone  left  the  door  ajar,  and  saw 
everyone  standing.  The  men  stood  in  the 
aisles  before  me,  and  the  women  in  a 
balcony  that  seemed  to  run  all  the  way 
around  the  room.  Then  someone  shut  the 
door. 

"I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  marble  steps 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  the  balcony,"  Tony 
continued.  "I  listened  to  them  singing  as 
it  rose  to  a peak  then  dropped  so  that 
I couldn't  hear  anything  behind  the 
heavy  wooden  doors  that  separated  the 
hall  from  the  room.  Then  I must  have 
fallen  asleep,"  Tony  said.  “I  was  waken- 
ed by  a ray  of  sunlight  playing  throuqh 
the  panes  of  stained  glass  above  the 
front  door  that  lead  to  the  street.  The  sun 
had  come  out;  as  far  as  I could  see,  the 
others  had  left.  But  the  man  who  had 
taken  me  inside  was  still  there;  he  saw 
me,  came  over  to  me  and  we  left  together. 
This  time,  however,  we  took  the  back 
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door. 

"I  saw  it  from  the  back  door;  in  the 
back  there  was  a small  wooden  house, 
its  sides  covered  with  a tapestry  of  hang- 
ing fruit:  green  grapes,  royal  purple 
grapes,  ripe  red  apples,  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  oranges,  tangerines,  avocados, 
some  fruit  wet,  glistening,  some  covered 
by  a sugar  frost,  some  by  crystaline  ice. 
It  was  a gingerbread  house,  and  I was 
hungry.  He  saw  me  look  at  the  fruit, 
and  nodded.  And  I picked  some,  and 
wasnt'  hungry  anymore  . . . The  sun 
seemed  even  brighter,  then  and  a soft,  al- 
most sultry  wind  blew  up,  and  shook  the 
tapestry  softly;  I saw  twin  rainbows  di- 
rectly overhead. 

'T  took  some  fruit  . . . took  some  home 
. . . wasn't  hungry  anymore."  Tony  stop- 
ped, and  was  quiet  for  several  minutes. 
I noticed  that  he  had  fallen  asleep,  so  1 
left  quietly. 


I remember  the  day  I first  met  Tony; 
it  was  Winter,  just  before  the  great  bliz- 
zard, but  the  weather  was  cold,  icy  cold 
even  then.  I had  gotten  up  that  morn- 
ing, bundled  up,  and  dashed  for  the 
kitchen,  expecting  to  find  it  cozy-warm, 
but  instead  found  the  family  gathered 
about  the  cast-iron  antique  that  served 
us  as  a stove.  We'd  let  the  oil  burn  to 
the  last  drop  during  the  night  — as  hap- 
pened often  those  lean  days;  then  we  had 
to  scrape  up  money  enough  for  another 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons,  just  enough  to  last 
us  the  remainder  of  the  week.  For  the 
time  being  we  had  the  gas  jets  lighted 
and  turned  all  the  way  up,  but  the  thin 
blue  flames  gave  little  heat;  it  was  as  if 
their  heat,  like  their  light,  was  lost  in  the 
cold,  hard-bright  wash  of  morning.  (Ah, 
those  mornings  somehow  seem  brighter, 
fresher  to  me  now.  Even  I seemed  sharp- 
er those  days.  Those  mornings  it  seemed 
as  if  the  kitchen  walls  had  been  painted 
a dazzling  white  overnight.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  cold.) 

Jim  Benetti  the  oilman  came  later  that 
afternoon,  and  for  the  first  time  brought 
his  son  Tony  with  him.  Tony  I didn't 
know,  and  didn't  notice  then;  Benetti  was 
different.  No  one  missed  him.  He  was  a 
big  man,  strong,  energetic;  often  on  a 
Winter  day  he  didn't  even  wear  a coat. 
Sometimes  he  wore  a short  sleeve  shirt. 

I had  known  Benetti  as  long  as  I could 
remember;  he  was  an  antique  from 
another  era,  like  the  vestigial  gas  cocks 


on  the  walls  of  many  old  apartments: 
mysterious,  foreign,  yet  so  familiar  that 
their  presence  is  not  questioned. 

Benetti  knocked  on  the  door  of  our 
apartment  that  day  — it  seemed  as  if  he 
intended  to  knock  it  down;  he  was  a 
strong  man.  Father  opened  the  door  and 
was  some  what  suprised;  it  was  colder 
than  usual,  but  Benetti  still  hadn't  put  on 
a coat. 

Benetti  nodded,  smiled,  as  if  acknowl- 
edging my  father's  amazement,  but  I don't 
think  he  did.  He  couldn't  have  under- 
stood my  father's  amazement,  for  it  was 
directed  at  a habit  Benetti  engaged  un- 
consciously in,  and  thus  was  entirely  un- 
aware of.  Strength  and  health  Benetti 
took  for  granted. 

"Come  in  out  of  the  cold  while  I get 
the  money,"  my  father  told  him. 

Benetti  hesitated  and  would  have  stay- 
ed outside  if  Tony  weren't  shivering. 
They  came  in  and  my  father  took  the  oil 
in  and  went  for  the  money. 

We  had  been  just  about  to  start  dinner; 
the  smell  of  cabbage  soup  simmering 
over  a low  flame  hung  heavy  in  the  air. 
The  boy  noticed  it  and  looked  about  to 
see  where  it  was  coming  from.  I saw  him 
glancing  about,  and  so  offered  him  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter.  He  took  a bite 
and  gave  the  remainder  back;  he  didn't 
like  dark  rye. 

Two  weeks  later  the  blizzard,  a North- 
easter, took  us  by  surprise.  The  snow 
started  at  midnight,  and  didn't  let  up 
through  the  next  day.  The  thermometer 
dropped  to  seventeen  below  zero  at  one 
point.  So  it  snowed  from  midnight  the 
first  night  until  noon  two  days  later.  We'd 
been  hit  by  a second  storm  almost  before 
the  first  one  had  let  up,  but  no  one  no- 
ticed that,  for  the  break  between  the  two 
came  late  at  night  — weather  forecast- 
ing and  reporting  was  in  its  early  infancy 
in  those  days.  All  we  knew,  all  I knew, 
was  that  the  snow  was  higher  than  I had 
ever  seen  it  before,  and  so  it  turned  out, 
higher  than  anyone  had  ever  seen  it  in 
our  part  of  the  country. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  let  up  I 
looked  through  a clean  spot  in  the  ice 
matrix  covering  the  window.  The  street 
was  gone;  the  cars  were  snowed  under 
so  that  one  didn't  even  know  where  to 
dig.  Telephone  poles  had  been  trans- 
formed into  sparkling  white  castle  spires, 
and  the  wires  into  white  drawbridges. 
Foot  long  icicles  hung  from  eaves  which 
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seemed  whole  stories  closer  to  the  ground 
than  before. 

We  needed  oil  again,  so  we  called  up 
Benetti.  We  told  him  that  we  could  use 
another  twenty  gallons  as  soon  as  the 
sreets  were  plowed.  Our  oil  wouldn't  last 
the  day  since  the  wind  whistled  through 
our  walls  as  through  a stand  of  elms. 
Benetti  knew  that,  and  would  have 
chanced  our  hill  with  his  truck  — he 
didn't  live  far  away  — my  father  had  em- 
phasized that  the  road  was  impassable. 

Two  hours  later  I saw  a man  pulling  a 
sled  loaded  with  three  large  cans  up  the 
hill.  It  was  Benetti!  He  got  to  our  front 
door,  and  suddenly  pitched  forward  onto 
his  face.  My  father  ran  down  to  him,  and 
we  called  an  ambulance.  He  was  still 
alive  when  the  ambulance  arrived,  but 
the  ride  was  all  in  vain,  for  he  was  dead 
before  the  ambulance  had  gone  three 
blocks. 

So  Tony's  father  had  died.  My  father 
and  I went  to  the  funeral  since  a relative 
of  Tony,  his  uncle  I believe,  had  called  us 
to  make  sure  we  knew  the  date,  time,  and 
location. 

I remember  Tony  uncomfortable  in 
black,  his  usually  curly,  raven-black  hair 
slicked  back,  a winsome  look  on  his  long 
thin  face.  We  had  only  glimpses  of  Tony 
and  his  mother  before  we  reached  the 
church. 

And  after  we  had  arrived  I remember 
that  I felt  as  uncomfortable  at  the  funeral 
as  Tony  must  have  been  when  I kidded 
him  in  the  hospital  only  ten  months  later. 
We  weren't  close  family  friends,  not  then, 
so  we  knew  none  of  Tony's  relatives. 
Also  we  were  the  only  Jews.  But  Tony, 
despite  his  troubles  and  grief,  managed 
to  slip  away  from  his  relatives  for  a min- 
ute, and  forgetting  decorum  came  over  to 
speak  to  me  — that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  anyone  at  that  moment  surprised  me. 

"Nervous?"  he  asked  softly.  “Don't  be. 
No  one  else  is  used  to  things  like  this 
either.  And  don't  mind  my  relatives,  and 
everything;  our  ceremony  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  feelings  are  the  same." 

We  stood  there  silently  for  a few  min- 
utes, then  Tony  slipped  off.  I had  the  feel- 
ing that  he  wasn't  entirely  aware  of  the 
significance  of  what  was  taking  place, 
but  perhaps  it  was  just  that  he  had  col- 
lected himself  extraordinarily  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  I recognized  something  that 
I later  realized  was  characteristic  of  Tony; 
the  greater  his  own  anxieties,  the  more 


sympathetic,  the  more  considerate,  he 
was  of  others. 

Ten  months  later  Tony  was  in  the  hos- 
pital. It  was  a dreary,  morose  day  when 
Tony's  mother  told  us  what  the  doctors 
had  told  her,  that  Tony  had  polio. 

The  sun  blinked  occasionally  through 
banks  of  morning  fog  off  the  sea  when  I 
went  to  see  Tony  next.  Such  trips  were 
already  becoming  commonplace.  I truly 
didn't  know  what  I should  say  to  him 
when  I saw  him.  Should  I console  him? 
But  how?  Should  I tell  him  better  things 
were  coming,  that  worn  out  apology  for 
something  more  meaningful  to  say?  But 
how  could  I console  him  with  that  when 
I didn't  really  believe  it  myself? 

Almost  the  worst  tragedies  imaginable 
he  had  suffered;  first  his  father,  then  as 
if  that  were  not  enough,  he  was  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down.  I couldn't  blame 
him  if  he  felt  bitter.  In  the  name  of  God, 
did  he  deserve  such  a fate? 

Tony  was  in  the  hospital  for  a little 
more  than  a year;  during  that  year  I visit- 
ed him  at  least  once  a week.  Our  friend- 
ship grew  stronger.  Every  week  I would 
bring  him  a pile  of  comics  or  a couple  of 
science  fiction  novels  — my  mother  would 
always  add  a couple  of  containers  of 
food  to  the  bag.  And  we  would  sit  and 
talk  about  the  books,  about  science  fic- 
tion in  general,  or  about  what  we  would 
like  to  do  in  the  future,  and  what  we 
thought  about  . . . things.  I became  used 
to  seeing  his  thin,  dark  complexioned 
face  bob  with  embarrassment,  or  to  see- 
ing a smile  dawn  slowly  on  his  lips,  and 
then  to  hearing  him  roar  with  laughter. 

He  improved  steadily,  although  his 
stay  was  not  all  filled  with  laughter.  I re- 
member one  occasion  particularly;  I had 
come  to  visit  him  when  he  was  exercising 
in  the  hospital  pool.  I was  supposed  to 
wait  in  his  room  for  him,  but  I was  too 
impatient.  It  was  little  trouble  to  find  the 
pool,  and  a peak  into  the  room  proved 
that  Tony  was  there.  There  were  two 
nurses  in  that  wet,  humid  room;  one  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  was 
in  the  water  by  Tony's  side.  They  were 
coaxing  him  on;  they  wanted  him  to  walk 
the  length  of  the  pool.  He  tried  after  two 
abortive  attempts;  he  went  several  yards 
before  he  slipped  and  floundered.  He 
went  under.  When  the  nurse  fished  him 
out  he  was  gasping  for  breath.  He  lay 
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on  the  tile  beside  the  pool,  his  dripping 
body  a shocking  white  under  the  flores- 
cent  lights.  They  asked  him  whether  he 
would  like  to  try  it  again,  but  Tony,  near- 
ly in  tears  shook  his  head. 

I hurried  quietly  back  to  his  room.  Tony 
arrived  a few  minutes  later,  and  was 
suprised  to  see  me;  when  he  saw  me,  he 
quickly  forced  his  austere  features  into  a 
smile,  and  told  me  to  have  a seat.  He 
was  all  smiles. 

I remember  another  time,  not  so  happy, 
either,  when  I spoke  to  him.  He  told  me 
then  that  he  wanted  to  be  big  and  strong 
like  his  father;  he  said  he  would  like  to 
be  a football  player.  I tried  to  tell  him 
not  to  set  his  hopes  on  that,  for  football 
seemed  the  least  likely  profession  he 
would  enter.  The  doctors  had  tried  to 
discourage  him  too,  he  said.  They  said 
he  would  always  limp,  but  he  wouldn't 
believe  it.  He  wanted  to  raise  himself 


into  a star  so  that  his  family  wouldn't 
have  to  sell  oil  again. 

I asked  him  what  made  him  think  his 
legs  would  ever  be  strong  enough  for  him 
to  play  football.  He  said  they  would.  I 
said  that  he  never  should  have  gotten 
sick.  If  such  a thing  could  happen,  why 
should  his  legs  heal?  They  would,  he 
said.  His  faith  was  unshatterable.  He 
said  they  would. 

And  over  the  next  five  years,  Tony  did 
grow;  he  grew  taller  and  stronger  than 
me.  His  limp  is  almost  unnoticeable  now, 
and  presently  it  will  completely  disappear 
We  still  see  each  other  frequently;  we 
take  turns  inviting  each  other  over  to  din- 
ner. And  whenever  he  invites  me  for  din- 
ner he  tells  me  his  mother's  making  roast 
pork  or  baked  ham.  It's  our  little  joke;  his 
mother  never  serves  that  when  my  fam- 
ily or  I come  to  dinner. 


Benedictus 

Blessed  are  the  sad  pundits,  sickly  gossips 
Losers  of  the  soul 

Blessed  are  the  painted  women,  tainted  women 
Losers  of  the  soul 

Blessed  are  the  roval  powers,  in  ivory  towers 
Losers  of  the  soul 

Blessed  are  the  misery-wed , living  dead 
Losers  of  the  soul 

Blessed  are  the  lovers  of  Llate,  ignorant  of  Fate 
Losers  of  the  soul 

Blessed  are  the  lived  alone,  died  unknown 
Lord  have  mercy 

David  Butler  '68 


Metaphysics 

Like  the  wingless  bird  that  o’ erleaps  the  cliff 
and  dares  to  fly. 

Like  the  tailless  fish  that  flounders  through 
a hostile  sea, 

Like  the  tree  without  leaves  that  stands  defiantly 
against  the  sky, 

Like  all  of  these  is  man  and  more. 


John  M.  Oleski  '68 


Time  Capsule 

Conception,  birth; 
Reception , mirth; 
Deception , earth. 
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A Game 

In  the  minor  keys  of  glory 
play  the  pipers,  artless,  gory , 

redoubling  tales  of  retreating  enemies, 
spreading  rumors  of  advancing  armiesj 
telling  of  swarms  of  allied  troops 

bustling,  bursting  over  the  battered  hilltop  bastions 

into  the  cavernous , empty,  pouched,  wasted  battlefields  below 
brimming  over  to  the  other  edge 
of  Death’s  balance  cup  of  earth. 

Never  do  they  speak  or  utter  hint 

of  the  mortal  cries,  or  shrieks,  or  horrid  howls 
of  the  dying,  battered,  useless,  finished-up  flesh  — 
fighting  machines,  bitten  and  scraped  and  slashed 
by  enemy  fire  and  in  armies’  clash. 

Never  such  a mournful  madrigal 
to  the  fathers  whose  sons  lie  now 

in  the  oppressive  gloom  and  shade  of 

allied  deadj  enemy  gun  and  standard  and  banner, 

the  barter  of  ink  boundaries  and  buffer  state,  a costly  trade. 

Never  such  a shocking  symphony 
to  men  with  more  of  empathy 
for  dead  and  wounded  humanity, 

wrenched  from  the  bosom  of  non-singularity , 
half-men , half-minded,  half-equal 
to  the  men  in  halls  of  state. 

Never.  Humankind  thrives  on  picture-fantasies 
instead  of  actual  sight  and  sound 

and  instead  of  the  rank  rows  of  human  demons 
out,  gone  for  some  human-hunting- 

long,  glorious  rows  of  men  marching  in  cadence 
flowering,  proud,  unyielding  youth, 
never  touched,  never  harmed,  yet  also 
never  real. 

In  the  dusty  bowl  of  pounded,  packed-in 
dirt,  gore,  and  flesh, 

a farcical  symphonic  arrangement  is  being  played 
by  artillery  in  the  humid  dusk  of  day 

when  and  where  only  dead  can  hear  their  fellows  play 
on  the  melting,  blistering  hot  surfaces  of  their 
gun  barrel  basses  and  alto  death  engines, 

which  slowly,  shortly  appear  upon  the  marked-up  sky. 

The  dead  men  failed  the  beat  and  sway-pattern 
laid  down  by  the  droning,  spitting  guns , 

failed  at  the  measures,  and  danced  the  step  of  dance, 

falling  into  the  planes  described  by  searing,  soaring  mortar  shells  that 
grope  for  heaven,  then  dig  toward  hell 

by  way  of  once-green  soil,  once  buried  rock, 

once  safe  limb  and  sane  mind.  Not  sane.  Blinded. 

Blinded  and  running  irrationally  right  into  the  IV est , right  into  the  Suti 
which  perjures  the  horizon  by  seemingly  settling  with  all  its 

mercuric  bulk  into  the  muddy,  wounded  blisterings  of  earth-skin 
and  opened  pores,  like  a pompous,  prattling,  rump  old  fool, 
with  his  lines  of  medals  losing  the  war  to  his  expansive  girth, 
trifles,  to  be  left  lying  upon  the  red,  stained  earth. 
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Men  fell  herej 

dropped  like  seeds  from  life’s  time-worn  sack 

upon  the  fallow  battle  ground,  to  breed  more  hate , 
lest  pipers  put  their  pipes  aside,  and  rest  from  play, 
lest  hatred,  let  stand,  spoil  and  bring  delay. 


For  ink  needs  use  on  brand  new  maps 
and  boundaries  need  .moving. 

So  armies  need  men 

for  scheming  officers  to  point  the  bloody  way 
where  hell-come,  yet  welcome  rest  awaits. 


Harry  Demeter  '67 


Moods 

The  obscene  noises  of  life  . . . 

The  harsh  sounds  of  strife: 

These  are  the  things  we  live  with; 

The  life  of  the  book  is  a myth. 

Arthur  Goldberg  '67 


Ex  Libris 

Each  BOOK 
has  a LOOK. 

Each  BOOK 
has  a NOOK. 

I TOOK 
the  BOOK 
from  the  NOOK ; 
and  LOOKED. 

and  looked, 
and  looked. 

I TOOK 
the  BOOK 
from  the  NOOK ; 
and  LOOKED  . . . 

. . . I was  taken.  . . . 

Kirk  Edward  Siegfriedt  '69 


Haiku 

The  snowman  melts,  and 
Takes  the  innocent  world  of 
Youth  with  him,  slowly. 

Paul  Jarvie  '67 
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END  OF  IDEAL 


Prose  by  Stefan  Granholm  '67;  Verse 
by  Stephen  Trager  '67. 


(Passing  smiles  all  around, 

All  superior 

To  the  V oice  behind  the  desk. 

What  talk  is  this  off 

A nd  noise  is  around  the  room, 

While  the  Voice  grumbles  on. 

Seeming  bored  itself  by  its  own  enthusiasm. 
What  poem  is  this  of? 

The  last  section  of  a Friday, 

Everyone  tries  to  hold  the  stitch  of  interest 
to  them. 

And  what  groaning  is  this  of? 

A nd  I get  very  weary , 

A nd  hope  for  the  freeing  sound. 

And  I look  around  for  amusement. 

Anti  what  is  this  of?) 


"Curtis?" 

The  shock  of  sudden  immersion;  pushed 
from  his  reverie  into  the  cold  shower  of 
Class  Participation. 

“IF  you  wouldn't  mind,"  — the  Voice 
pauses  for  laughter  and  is  not  disap- 
pointed — please  explain  this  poem  to 
us."  The  patrician  amusedly  regarding 
the  village  idiot,  securely  scornful,  deign- 
ing to  tease  the  lowly  addlepate,  with  a 
dark,  dark  dungeon  beneath  his  castle 
the  prize  for  a witty  retort.  (Don't  forget 
to  say  "Milord",  O lowly  one.) 

"Well,  ah  — um  — Would  you  mind  re- 
peating the  guestion?" 

The  vestiges  of  his  ego  die  horribly 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  laughter  from 
his  fellows.  In  his  rage  he  forgets  that  he 
too  has  turned  upon  some  of  them  like  a 
shark,  whenever  the  sharp  barbs  of  the 
Voice  drew  blood.  He  has  joined  the 
others  in  gluttonous,  cannibalistic  feasts 
upon  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the 
victims  of  the  Voice;  but  he  is  a man,  and 
he  smothers  the  sins  of  the  past  in  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  present.  He 
hates  the  Class,  that  anonymous,  amor- 


phous spiritual  entity,  more  than  he  hates 
any  of  its  members.  (The  sum  of  the  parts 
of  a whole  is  greater  than  any  of  the 
parts.) 

"Zero  out  of  five,  Curtis."  Milord  is 
bored  with  this  plaything;  he  dismisses  it 

summarily.  "See  me  after  school." 

***** 

The  punishment  was  predictable; 
graph-paper.  Capital  F,  both  sides.  He 
worked  on  it  for  a long  time,  slowly  at 
first,  then  becoming  engrossed  in  it  de- 
spite himself,  becoming  accustomed  to  it, 
fitting  himself  to  the  rhythm  of  it,  making 
the  vertical  stroke  and  the  two  horizontal 
ones  faster  and  faster,  swept  along  by  the 
pace,  until  he  finished  with  a burst  of 
energy,  well  before  he  had  expected  to. 
He  was  tired  and  his  hand  ached  from 
writing,  but  he  felt  proud  of  himself  — 
ridiculously  proud,  he  realized.  No  mat- 
ter; he  still  had  time  to  meet  Nancy. 
Nothing  else  mattered.  Still,  he  had  made 
rather  a fool  of  himself  in  English  class. 
But  it  was  so  dull!  What  could  he  do 

about  it  anyway?  Write  another  poem? 

***** 
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(I’m  sick  and  tired 
Of  being  smart 
And  cute, 

Because  you 

Can’t  buck 

The  powers-that-be ; 

Ask  me. 

My  legs  ache, 

And  my  head  feels  worse, 

And  my  mouth  is  sore  from 
Fighting. 

I want  to  find 
Peace  of  mind. 

Too  bad. 

You  lose.) 

* * * * * 

Nancy  was  still  at  the  drugstore  when 
he  got  there.  Sixteen,  blond,  petite,  beau- 
tiful — the  kind  of  girl  that  men  write 
songs  about.  Or  poetry,  if  they  write 
poetry.  Paul  Curtis  wrote  poetry. 

He  watches  her  move  across  to  the 
magazine  rack,  select  a magazine  lan- 
guidly, and  glide  back  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  her  world,  the  soda  fountain. 
He  loves  to  watch  her  move,  leisurely, 
graceful,  never  hurried,  by  anything, 
above  the  petty  considerations  of  the 
world. 

And  above  Paul  Curtis. 

She  moved  him;  she  moved  him  in  a 
■primeval  and  exciting  way  that  terrified 
him  in  its  intensity.  His  feeling  for  her 
intrigued  him. 

(It  is  the  second  most 
Powerful  force  in  Man. 

It  can 
Make  you 
Or 

Break  you. 

Yet, 

Most  do  not  feel  its 
Entwining, 

Grabbing, 

Holding, 

Strangling, 

Tendrils. 

And  I ask 
Why? 

I , in  my  short  existence, 

Know  of  its  power. 

I respect  it. 

Still,  like  the  man 
That  I am, 


I try  to  control  it, 

To  harness  it 
To  do  good  for  me. 

Will  I fail? 

I don't  know. 

The  struggle  is  not  yet  over.) 

Later  he  speaks  to  her.  They  are  on 
speaking  terms,  at  least.  Paul  is  pleased; 
he  considers  this  a good  beginning.  He 
has  not  yet  shown  her  his  verses;  he 
must  be  sure  she  will  understand.  But  as 
he  speaks  to  her,  he  becomes  convinced 
that  his  search  for  someone  who  will  ap- 
preciate his  inner  feelings  is  over.  The 
more  he  listens  to  her  soft,  soft,  breathless 
voice,  and  the  more  he  is  aware  of  the 
magnetic  aura  surrounding  her  (which  he 
alone  can  feel),  and  especially,  the  more 
he  looks  into  her  deep,  liquid  lovely  eyes, 
the  firmer  his  resolve  becomes,  until  final- 
ly he  steels  himself  and  leaps  out  into  the 
unknown. 

"You  know,  Nancy,  I wouldn't  tell  just 
anybody  this,  but  — well  — I've  written 
some  poetry,  and  — " 

"PO-etry?"  (The  soft,  breathless  voice 
can  also  cut  deep.) 

"Well,  yeah,  and  — " 

Nancy  laughs  merrily.  She  turns  to  the 
soda  jerk.  “Hear  that,  Tommy?  Paul's  a 
poet  and  we  didn't  know  it.  Come  on 
Shakespeare,  give  us  some  rhymes!" 

He  smiles  painfully,  the  defensive  reflex 
of  a poet  in  a prosaic  world. 

***** 

Nancy  leaves  with  Tommy,  still  laugh- 
ing. 

(My  well-built  castles  of  sand 
Are  crumbling  upon  my  hand. 

I don’t  know  why, 

A nd  I guess  I’ll  die. 

But  one  of  those  castles 
Was  you.) 

"Well,  at  least  I got  a poem  out  of  it, 
anyway." 

He  blinked  once  or  twice,  kicked  a beer 
can,  and  moved  off. 

Where  to  now?  Then  he  remembered. 
He  had  intended  to  go  down  to  the  public 
library  and  see  about  getting  a job.  He 
had  wanted  to  earn  some  extra  money  in 
case  he  ever  took  Nancy  out.  But  what 
was  the  use  now?  He  had  been  shot 
down  but  good.  But  then,  again,  maybe 
he  hadn't.  Maybe.  Just  maybe.  He  de- 
cided he  might  as  well  go  down  to  the 
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library;  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  any- 
way. 


At  the  library  he  told  the  woman  at 
the  main  desk  that  he  was  looking  for  a 
job.  She  said,  "If  you'll  wait  over  there. 
Miss  Lucas  will  be  right  back,  and  she'll 
be  glad  to  interview  you." 


He  regarded  the  desk  in  front  of  him 
absently.  Pens,  pencils,  a lit  cigarette, 
and  a pair  of  eyeglasses  were  arranged 
neatly  atop  it.  Staring  at  them,  he  sud- 


He sat  down. 


denly  realized  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
situation.  Here  he  was,  a rational  human 
being,  wasting  his  time  trying  to  get  a 
job  to  earn  money  to  take  out  a girl  who 
had  laughed  in  his  face.  (He  could  not 
yet  focus  his  anger  on  Nancy;  shock  and 
numbness  enveloped  that  region  of  his 
mind  and  prevented  any  other  emotions 
from  getting  through.  Instead  his  anger 
was  channeled  towards  the  library.) 
Well,  they  could  just  keep  their  God- 
damned job;  he  didn't  need  it. 


He  left. 


(And  her  presence  still  is  felt. 

I , for  a momentary  moment, 

Made  contact. 

Sitting  in  the  place, 

I looked  and  saw  none. 

Except  a lit  cigarette  and  me. 

But  life  had  been  there, 

Oh  yes,  a scent  in  the  air, 

A feeling  that  said  yes. 

Looking  at  the  glasses  sitting 
On  the  desk  waiting 
For  the  owner  to  return, 

“ But  you’re  not  life,”  I thought, 
“You’re  just  property.” 

I sat  looking  at  the  pen, 

Still  at  attention 
While  really  at  sleep. 

I thought,  " Your  owner  will  return.” 

But  what  were  my  feelings 

While  I sat  waiting 

For  what  I’ll  never  know. 

The  cigarette  smoke 
Fought  the  other  scent, 

And  slowly  I could 
Feel  the  other  scent 
Losing. 

Then  it  lost. 

A nd  I got  up, 

And  went  to  the  world. 

And  the  cigarette  went  out  .) 
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I 


at  times  I lovehatc  you 
at  other  times  I hatelove  you 

sometimes  I even  love  you 
hut  I never , never  hate  you 
. . . well j almost  never 

Neal  Solomon  '67 


II 

the  graf short  and  sickly  brown)  ss 
turns  to  Gra(long  and  lushgreen)ss 
why ? 

(they  say  it  has  something  to  do  with  a replenishment  of  chloryphyll  — 
i say  they  lie) 

because  it  wants  me  to  fe(between  my  toes)el 
its  moistfreshness  as  i wa( barefoot )lk  behind  the 
ancient  lawnmower 

because  it  wants  youandi  (and  dogs)  to 
ro( playfully) ll  on  its  softness 
because  its  Spring 

and  because  of  God 


the  Sk(once  quiet  and  serene)y 
burns  into  a clap  of  Thunder 
why? 

( they  say  it  has  something  to  do  ivith  the  discharge  of  electricity  — 

/ say  they  lie) 

because  it  wants  to  send  chil (lit (scared) tie) dren 
running  through  longdark  hallways  to  their  mommies’ 
beds  where  they  snuggle  to  mommies  reassuringwarmth 
and  cry 

because  it  wants  to  remind  youandiandeveryoneelse 
that  lie's  still  there  and  will  not  forget  an  oldfriend 
because  its  Spring 

and  because  of  God 

,***-* 


the  Aifheavy  and  thick)r 
is  filled  with  a blast  of  Rain 
why? 

(they  say  it  has  something  to  do  with  vapors  in  the  air  — 

/ say  they  lie) 

because  it  wants  youandi  to  run  through 
an  openfield  laughing  at  the  wet  t(r)ickling  down 
our  faces  while  we  smell  its  rarefresh( clean) ness 

because  it  wants  to  fill  Motherearth  with 
lifegiving  newness  with  a sexual  passion 
because  its  Spring 

and  because  of  God 

Neal  Solomon  '67 
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Judgement 

“You  know,  but  you  do  not  understand!” 

The  Alan’s  fate  had  been  decided; 

For  lie  knew  all,  and  yet 
Had  failed  to  learn. 

Homo  Sapiens,  the  Fool, 

Stood  staring  straight  into 
The  eyes  of  Wisdom, 

And,  content  plating  Heaven, 

Fell 

Into  the  dark,  omniscient  ignorance  of  Hell. 

George  Field  '87 


clouds 

of 


Neal  Solomon  '67 


Alone 

Black,  bleak,  barren,  street. 

One  dark  figure  walking,  walking. 

Cold,  oppressive,  biting  wind 
Numbing,  haunting,  stinging,  stalking. 

Aloon/ess,  starless,  friendless  night 
Enshrouding  tree  and  earth  and  life. 
One  dark  figure  wonders,  ponders. 
Smeared  with  love  and  hate  and  strife. 

Bolted  doors  and  shuttered  windows. 
Blinded  eyes  and  hearts  repeat. 

One  sad  figure  crying , dying 
On  the  black,  bleak,  barren  street. 


Stephen  Abany  '67 


Girl/Haiku 

The  broken  bottle 

Cuts  the  brown,  tanned  feet  of  the 
Girts  upon  the  sand. 

Paul  A.  Jarvie  '67 
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IN  CHARLESTOWN 


(For  Several  People) 

| T'S  JUST  A small  corner  of  Boston  — 
approximately  one  square  mile  of  shops, 
stores,  homes,  ruins,  churches,  junkyards 
and  people.  The  buildings  occupy  the 
land,  but  the  people  make  up  the  town. 
But  Charlestown  is  changing  now;  it's 
not  like  it  was  in  my  mother's  day,  nor 
like  it  was  in  my  grandmother's  day.  This 
is  my  day,  and  the  men  with  the  bull- 
dozers and  cranes  are  changing  the  town, 
making  it  streamlined,  silvery  and  cold 
where  once  it  was  awkward,  shadowy 
and  warm.  If  you  want  me  to  show  you 
around,  we'd  better  hurry.  I'm  changing 
and  so  is  this  place  — neither  of  us  will 
stay  the  same  for  very  long.  . . . Come 
on,  there's  the  store  where  I work.  Let's 
go  over  and  see  who's  there  today. 


Paul  A.  Jarvie  '67 

Yes,  you  can  find  almost  any  thing  in 
this  town  if  you  want  to  look  for  it.  The 
people  are  rich  in  tradition  if  in  little  else; 
they  are  a people  whose  first  love  is  other 
people.  They  say  that  on  Bunker  Hill  Day 
in  the  o'd  days  an  Irishman  could  find  a 
piece  of  boiled  ham  and  a bottle  of  beer 
at  any  door  in  town  he  chose  to  knock 
on.  (Even  an  occasional  Italian  could 
receive  this  same  hospitality,  but  the  old 
timers  would  never  admit  that.) 

These  people  are  headstrong,  preju- 
diced, and  totally  lovable.  Like  their 
parents,  the  young  are  vivacious,  intelli- 
gent, and  sometimes  trouble-prone.  But 
when  the  young  get  into  trouble,  it  is 
always  in  the  North  End,  or  in  West 
Roxbury  that  they  choose  to  smash  their 
windows,  crash  their  cars.  No  one  wants 
to  hurt  a fellow  resident  of  Charlestown. 
. . . At  least,  that's  the  way  it  used  to  be, 
years  ago  . . . 


Just  a little  store,  but  so  filled 
With  goods  that  yo<u’d  think 
The  roof  would  blow  off  from 
The  pressure.  It’s  the  kind 
Of  store  ivhere  they  still  give 
Lollipops  to  the  little  ones, 

Where  they  only  have  one 
Cash  Register. 

The  old  people  come  in, 

Just  as  they  always  have. 

To  complain  about  the 
IV  eat  her  or  to  envy 
The  young,  and  perhaps, 

T o buy  some  small  thing. 

You  can  see  the  warmth 
In  their  eyes  as  they  watch 
A little  girl-toddler  trip- 
Ping  over  the  insurmountable 
Inch-high  threshold.  You  can 
See  the  cold  in  their  eyes 
As  they  read  the  headlines. 

As  they  watch  the  unconcerned 
Young  men  demolish  the  ancient 
Factory  across  the  street.  You  can 
See  their  eyes  grow  colder 
With  each  crash  of 
Rotten  Timber, 

And  you  can  see  their  eyes  grow 
Harder  wih  each 
Clang  of  rusted  steel. 

It  is  not  good  to  see  all  this 
Cold  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Old  — but  there  has  been  much 
Cold  in  Charlestown. 
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The  boy’s  father  smelled  of  beer  and 
Hard  work  as  he  scowled  at  his  son. 

His  father's  hand  loomed  large 
Over  him  as  he  waited  for  the 
Blow  to  strike. 

"So  you  broke  into  a store , 

Did  You? 

In  the  North  End,  was  it? 

IV ell  you’ll  pay  for  what  you  took 
Or  you’ll  never  set  foot 
In  this  house  again. 

Now  get  out  of  here." 

Gently  the  mother 
Admonished  the  raging 
Father  and  interceded 
For  her  son. 

"After  all,  John,  he 
Didn't  hurt  none  of 
Our  own.’’ 

But  it's  getting  late  now.  If  it's  spring  or 
summer,  the  fat,  late  sun  is  glowing  red 
on  the  horizon  and  casting  those  rich, 
black  evening  shadows  that  make  the 
houses  look  so  well-kept  and  delightful. 
And  if  it's  winter,  there  is  such  a warm 
glow  coming  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  most  houses,  that  you  can  almost 
smell  hot  candle-wax  and  fish  frying  on 
a freezing  Friday  night.  — You  see,  a 
place  like  Charlestown  is  a mixture  of 
good  and  bad;  a mixture  of  squalor  and 
renewal.  In  short,  a place  of  people,  a 
place  of  God. 


Speed/Haiku 

The  road  hums  under 

The  speeding  wheels  of  the  car. 

It  never  runs  out. 


Paul  A.  Jarvie  '67 
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EDITORIALS 


PSEUDO-ADULTS 

THE  GAME  of  pretending  is  very  popular  today.  People  from  high  school  through 
college  age  seem  intent  on  emulating  one  thing:  the  adult.  Bombarded  from  all 
sides  by  the  compulsion  to  be  an  adult,  the  young  person  concludes  that  by  smoking, 
perhaps  swearing,  and  being  generally  ostentatious,  he  is  successfully  mimicking  ad- 
ults. No  single  person  makes  a better  attempt  at  imitation  than  the  collegian. 

The  modern  college  student  is  quite  assured  of  his  maturity.  The  situation  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  most  serious  insult  which  may  be  dealt  a college  student 
is  calling  him  immature.  It  seems  that,  once  divested  of  his  acne,  he  thinks  himself 
automatically  among  the  ranks  of  the  mature.  This  could  not  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
as  evidenced  by  the  collegians'  actions  in  politics. 

The  petitions  and  the  silent  protests  of  which  college  students  seem  so  fond  are 
merely  pitiful  attempts  at  being  heard.  At  times,  their  attempts  at  recognition  border  on 
abject  insanity.  For  example,  a group  of  s udents  at  Duke  University  stood  motionless 
for  hours  on  the  lawn  of  the  Administration  Building.  To  their  way  of  thinking,  this 
constituted  an  effective  protest  against  the  Viet  Nam  war.  These  students  will  be  sore- 
ly disappointed  when  they  discover  that,  in  the  real  world,  problems  are  solved  differ- 
ently. Screaming,  caterwauling  students  sprawled  in  the  hallways  of  the  U.C.L.A.  office 
building  or  in  the  hallways  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington  are  proving  that  they 
can  make  a great  deal  of  noise,  and  little  else. 


★ ★ ★ 


★ * 


Contrary  to  their  diplomatic  sputterings,  our  high  government  officials  do  not  take 
these  people  seriously.  Some  months  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  given  a petition 
which  had  been  signed  by  several  hundred  Yale  students.  Consisting  of  nicely  sound- 
ing hogwash,  it  exhorted  Rusk  to  end  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  doubtful  that,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  petition,  Mr.  Rusk  called  an  emergency  meeting  with  the  President,  urging 
him  to  end  the  war.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Rusk's  reply  to  the  students  contained  some  very 
thinly  veiled  contempt.  To  this  day,  however,  Yale  students  think  their  demands  were 
seriously  considered  and  frequently  brag  of  their  accomplishment. 

Recently,  the  combination  of  the  collegians'  immaturity  and  newly-found  poltical 
awareness  made  for  a shocking  display  of  rudeness.  Several  students  from  Harvard  en- 
gaged Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in  a shouting  match.  These  people,  who  pur- 
port to  be  advocates  of  free  speech  and  free  thought,  relinquished  their  ideals  for  the 
chance  to  shout  down  a prominent  American  figure.  Perhaps  they  satiated  their  egos, 
but  they  also  displayed  their  immaturity  and  utter  disrespect  for  authority.  People  who 
shout  down  men  like  Mr.  McNamara  are  making  themselves  heard,  to  be  sure,  but  can 
anyone  hear  what  they  are  saying? 
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The  college  students'  awareness  was  again  vividly  displayed  in  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  B.U.  News.  The  piece  was  headed  in  bold  type  "Impeach  John- 
son." Not  satisfied  with  the  editorial  alone,  the  editors  lent  two  complete  pages  to  the 
expression  of  anti-Johnson  sentiment.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  print  an  explanation 
of  the  editorial  on  the  very  next  page.  Although  it  was  of  approximately  six  hundred 
words,  it  failed  throughout  to  give  one  valid  reason  for  impeachment.  Herewith  are  some 
of  the  students'  arguments: 

1. )  Since  President  Johnson  has  not  declared  war,  he  has  no  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  commit  his  country's  forces.  — This  is  true  in  the  strictest  sense.  However, 
the  authors  fail  to  realize  that  we  live  in  a world  which  places  great  value  upon  words. 
A formal  declaration  of  war  might  start  a chain  reaction  which  could  ultimately  embroil 
every  world  power  in  a death  struggle.  And  whether  the  President  actually  seeks  from 
Congress  a declaration  of  war  or  not  is  of  little  importance.  Doubtless,  Congress  and 
the  American  people  would  grant  his  request. 

2. )  Any  conflict  in  which  children  are  killed  or  seriously  wounded  is  criminal.  — 
From  this  statement  one  is  led  to  believe  that  we  are  a nation  of  vicious  murderers  which 
cares  not  a whit  for  human  life.  Let  the  editors  note  that,  cruel  as  it  might  sound,  civilian 
deaths  are  inevitable  in  a large-scale,  armed  conflict.  Were  the  bombing  raids  on  Ger- 
man industrial  cities  during  World  War  II  criminal? 

3. )  Any  war  which  ravages  a land  without  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants is  criminal.  — While  this  is  quite  true,  it  simply  does  not  apply  in  this  case. 
The  students  do  not  fully  realize  that  we  are  fighting  a two-pronged  war.  Not  only  do 
we  strive  to  attain  military  victories,  but  we  also  concentrate  on  social,  health,  and 
economic  problems.  "Pacification"  through  welfare  programs  is  a major  goal  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Perhaps  the  B.U.  students  were  seeking  the  limelight;  perhaps  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved what  they  wrote.  In  any  event,  the  editorial  demonstrated  the  exhibitionism  and 
recklessness  which  is  so  prevalent  among  pseudo-adults. 

While  world  peace  is  a worthwhile  goal,  it  is  the  students'  true  motive  in  making 
all  this  noise  that  is  to  be  questioned.  Of  prime  importance  is  the  fact  that  students  real- 
ize that  high  schools  and  colleges  are  not  machines  which  take  in  children  and  turn 
out  adults.  There  is  only  one  educational  institution  capable  of  that  feat:  Time. 

— Jeffrey  Winacoo  '69 


ABOUT  SOME  "FALLACIES"  OF 
AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

Beside  that  obvious  fallacy  of  Superpatriot  — namely,  that  American  institutions 
are  thoroughly  incapable  of  having  any  fallacy  — there  are  two  general  "fallacies" 
about  American  democracy  which  exist:  one  is  that  every  man  is  as  capable  as  his 
neighbor  in  deciding  the  fate  of  our  nation;  the  other,  that  a bill  of  rights  or  other  civil 
legislation  can  ever  be  an  insurance  of  justice. 

Under  the  set-up  of  American  democracy,  the  opinion  and  vote  of  a semi-literate 
is  equal  to  the  opinion  and  vote  of  an  expert  on  government.  In  short,  a man  who  has 
no  idea  of  even  basic  geography  has  as  much  power,  theoretically,  in  deciding  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  country  as  an  international  diplomat.  A nation  naturally  benefits  from 
the  consideration  of  widely  conflicting  interpretations  and,  in  general,  the  public  ap- 
pears sane  in  its  policy  making.  However,  there  is  the  question  of  how  a government 
can  protect  itself  from  the  ignorance  and  human  "fallacy"  of  its  policy  makers. 
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For  in  asserting  the  right  of  all  men  to  have  the  Right  of  Decision,  our  government 
may  (for  example)  never  be  able  to  head  toward  a truly  peaceful  co-existence  with  the 
Soviet  bloc:  the  mass  of  Americans  still  seems  either  afraid,  superstitious  or  unlearned 
about  world  politics.  It  is  ironic  to  think  that  these  public  guardians  may  actually  be 
promoting  the  downfall  of  our  nation  by  failing  to  come  to  terms  with  an  Eastern  men- 
ace. And  while  letters  urge  the  President  to  enter  into  a costly  program  for  production 
of  anti-anti-missiles,  many  reliable  people  and  scores  of  other  men  who  are  really  versed 
in  the  whole  matter  of  gradual  disarmament  underline  the  urgency  of  insuring  peaceful 
co-existence.  But  they  are  unable  to  protect  the  government  from  the  mass  of  people 
who  whisper  ''Communism''  in  fear  and  are  rnable  to  recognize  that  the  effective  way  to 
cope  with  this  "Communism"  is  not  through  fear.  Perhaps  the  government  itself  needs  a 
sort  of  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  other  major  "fallacy"  is  that  civil  liberties  can  always  be  insured.  At  times  it 
seems  that  civil  liberties  actually  insure  injustice;  for  example,  it  is  veritably  impossible 
to  have  a fair  trial  and  a free  press  together.  Any  press,  playing  upon  sensationalism  to 
sell  papers,  can  easily  distort  and  unfairly  influence  the  opinion  of  a very  human  jury. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  man  vindicated  of  a crime  is  subject  to  the  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors once  he  trial  is  over,  an  opinion  which  can  be  shaped  to  a large  extent  by  the  in- 
nuendoes of  a vaguely  careless,  but  free,  press:  it  is  just  as  possible  for  a man  to  suffer 
punishment  from  his  colleagues'  opinion  as  from  a jail  sentence. 

The  solution  to  both  "fallacies"  lies  not  in  writing  to  one's  congressman  or  in  any 
other  easy  formula,  but  in  public  awareness,  open-mindedness  and  intelligence.  Like 
any  other  government,  democracy  can  only  exist  under  certain  conditions.  However,  the 
standards  for  American  democracy  are  higher  than  those  for  other  governments  since 
democracy,  by  its  very  definition,  gives  complete  power  to  the  governed.  And  it  is 
really  the  governed  who  are  subject  to  the  “fallacies"  and  the  possibility  of  becoming  no 
more  than  "overripe  grapefruit." 

Scott  D.  Holmberg  '67 


ALUMNI  SECTION 


Mr.  William  Morrissey , partner  in  the 
firm  of  Quincy  and  Company , Real  Estate  of 
Boston,  graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School 
in  1915  and  Harvard  College  in  IQIQ-  He 
has  served  as  Commissioner  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Review 
of  the  Department  of  Public  W oris. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  as  we  walked 
down  Tremont  Street  lugging  a heavy 
tape  recorder.  We  were  late  for  our  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Morrissey.  Although 
we  were  to  interview  him,  we  knew  only 
that  he  was  an  alumnus,  prominent  in 
Real  Estate,  and  headquartered  at  73 
Tremont  Street.  We  wondered  what  sort 
of  a man  he  was,  but  not  for  long.  We 
knew  from  the  warm  greeting  he  gave  us 
at  the  door  that  he  was  a Latin  School 
man.  Our  job  would  be  easy.  We  sat 
and  for  well  over  an  hour  engaged  Mr. 
Morrissey  in  a continuous, wide-ranging, 
and  above  all,  interesting  conversation. 
The  text  of  the  conversation  follows. 


R:  We  see  from  the  sign  on  the  door 
that  you  deal  in  real  estate,  but  specific- 
ally what  aspect  of  real  estate? 

M:  V/e  deal  in  commercial,  industrial, 
and  mercantile  real  estate  such  as  hotels, 
warehouses,  factories,  railroads,  and 
office  buildings.  Although  most  of  our 
work  is  in  Greater  Boston,  we  also  have 
interests  in  the  west  of  the  state  and  in 
Rhode  Island. 

R:  Real  Estate  is  a very  technical  busi- 
ness field.  How  does  a Latin  School  edu- 
cation, an  education  in  the  humanities, 
help  a business  man? 

M:  I think  it's  wrong  to  imagine  that 
an  education  in  the  humanities  can  only 
assist  you  in  the  professions.  A Latin 
School  education  can  be  of  great  value 
in  almost  any  line  of  business.  I have 
found  that  to  be  true  throughout  my  life. 

I am  quite  proud  of  my  Latin  School 
education  and  I mention  it  whenever  I 
can.  In  the  course  of  business  I have  had 
occasion  to  be  a witness  in  court  over  a 
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thousand  times.  During  the  course  of 
examination  a witness  is  usually  asked  his 
educational  background  and  I always 
reply  "Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard  Col- 
lege.” If  I have  the  opportunity  to  expand 
on  that  statement  I never  fail  to  say  that 
it's  the  Latin  School  'part  of  me  of  which  I 
am  particularly  proud. 

R:  During  the  course  of  six  years  at 
Latin  School  many,  many  things  happen 
to  a student.  What  sort  of  things  remain 
in  one's  memory? 

M:  Well,  actually,  I recall  the  little  in- 
cidents which  I later  realized  were  ironic 
or  somehow  important.  I recall  Herb  Rich, 
the  Greek  teacher,  once  saying  to  a boy 
"Murray,  you're  the  conventional  boy 
who'll  neverget  ahead.”  Murray  is  now 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca  Cola. 

Important  things  perhaps  do  not  seem 
important  when  they  occur  to  a boy  at 
Latin  School.  For  example,  I remember 
a study  hall  master  named  Richardson;  he 
was  a civil  war  veteran.  One  day  he  was 
called  out  of  class  and  the  boys  proceed- 
ed to  act  up.  When  Richardson  returned 
he  said,  "Report  any  disorders!"  No  one 
did,  but  the  next  time  he  had  to  leave  no 
one  looked  up  from  their  books.  He  had 
put  us  on  our  honor  and  somehow  added 
to  our  development.  That  little  incident 
was  important  . . . 

I imagine  everyone  recalls  the  tradi- 
tions of  declamation,  approbation,  and 
misdemeanor  mark.  Pat  Campbell  once 
gave  me  marks  for  talking  out;  I recall 
that  vividly.  Mr.  Campbell  was  just  an 
instructor  then;  later  on  he  became  Head- 
master and  then  superintendent  of 
schools. 

R:  When  one  goes  to  Latin  School  for 
six  years  it  becomes  hard  to  imagine  any 
other  way  of  life.  Many  friends  are  made 
in  those  years,  friends  with  whom  you 
constantly  compete.  What  happens  to 
these  friends  and  that  spirit  of  competi- 
tion when  you  leave  the  Latin  School? 

M:  There  are  not  many  opportunities 

to  maintain  those  friendships.  Of  course 
a few  boys  will  all  go  to  one  college 
together;  some  will  go  into  the  same  line 
of  work  and  see  each  other  frequently, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  "old  gang” 
never  meets  again  except  perhaps  thirty 
years  later  at  a class  reunion. 


There  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  com- 
petition in  later  life.  The  boys  who  rank- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  class  at  graduation 
entered  fields  where  they  did  well  to 
moderately  well,  earning  up  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  — never  any  more.  The 
boys  who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  class 
were  more  successful.  Those  "average" 
boys  went  all  over  the  country  and  found 
their  way  to  very  important  positions. 

I don't  believe  that  I was  at  the  top 
of  the  class  when  I graduated,  although 
I did  receive  several  prizes.  I won  the 
classical  Prize  the  first  year,  the  Modern 
Prize  the  second  year,  and  then  Pat  gave 
me  the  Fidelity  Prize  the  third  year. 

R:  Well,  what  happens  to  the  individ- 
ual when  he  leaves  The  Latin  School? 
You  entered  Real  Estate.  How  does  one 
go  about  that?  How  did  you  go  about  it? 

M;  Generally  speaking,  a boy  leaving 
Latin  School,  even  leaving  college  four 
years  later,  does  not  know  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  unless  he  plans  to  enter  one 
of  the  professions.  What  he  does  do  is 
mostly  by  chance. 

I had  a number  of  civic  associations 
and  qovernment  roles  before  I entered 
Real  Estate.  Today  however,  there  is  a 
special  route  a boy  entering  Real  Estate 
should  follow.  Several  organizations,  the 
foremost  being  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  have  courses 
which  are  extremely  helpful.  I would  like 
to  say  this  to  boys  at  the  Latin  School 
who  may  be  considering  a business  oc- 
cupation such  as  Real  Estate:  The  next 
ten  years,  the  years  when  you  will  be 
starting  into  business,  will  be  extremely 
profitable.  There  is  a definite  shortage  of 
appraisers  and  an  ever  growing  need  for 
them.  As  a result  appraisers  can,  and  are 
making  well  above  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a year. 

R:  I noticed  that  the  way  of  entering 
real  estate  has  changed.  We  are  con- 
stantly hearing  that  things  have  changed 
that  "kids  have  changed".  Do  you  find 
this  to  be  true? 

M:  People  my  age  tend  to  think  that 
"kids  have  changed",  but  they  really  have 
not.  I do  not  have  the  same  thoughts  at 
my  age  that  you  boys  have  at  sixteen, 
but  then  I probably  had  them  when  I was 
your  age.  Kids  don't  change;  they  do 
gain  new  responsibilities.  They  stop  be- 
coming kids;  most  marry  and  then  they 
put  their  nose  to  the  grindstone  again  so 
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that  their  own  children  will  be  able  to 
aflord  a college  education. 

Undoubtedly  things  are  constantly 
changing  and  that  change  does  have  an 
effect  on  young  people  growing  up  in  a 
changing  times.  My  generation  did  not 
have  the  social  education  that  yours 
does.  We  knew  nothing  about  golf  and 
very  little  about  dances  or  parties;  I do 
think  that  we  were  -probably  frowned  on 
by  our  elders  as  well.  We  hung  on  corn- 
ers, but  that  was  probably  because  the 
houses  were  just  as  cold  as  the  corners. 
One  thing  which  most  of  us  lacked  was  a 
desk  or  a place  of  our  own  at  which  to 
study.  There  was  also  a lack  of  programs 
for  youth;  no  clubhouses  to  go  to. 

R:  From  what  you  said  earlier  I see 
that  our  relationship  with  colleges  does 
not  end  with  our  own  graduation.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  stress  placed  on  college 
these  days,  so  much  so  that  we  never 
stop  to  ask  "how  important  is  a college 
degree?"  Exactly  how  important  is  that 
piece  of  paper? 

M:  I'm  glad  you  asked  that.  That 
piece  of  paper  is  a must.  Whether  it  is  a 
Latin  School  diploma,  a bachelors  degree, 
a masters,  or  a doctorate,  you  can  not  un- 


derestimate its  importance  or  its  ability 
to  change  your  entire  life  both  socially 
and  economically.  That  is  why  getting 
the  highest  marks  possible  is  an  essential. 
Today  marks  are  only  one  half  of  the 
battle;  you  also  need  well  rounded  social 
activities.  I do  not  want  to  sound  like  a 
crusader,  but  when  you  are  sixty-eight 
and  look  back,  you  realize  what  a fool 
a boy  is  not  to  do  his  best. 

We  continued  to  talk  on  and  on.  We 
spoke  of  colleges,  and  politics,  law  and 
land.  Throughout  our  conversation  Mr. 
Morrissey  had  to  accept  many  phone- 
calls;  he  was  busy  and  interested  in  what 
he  was  doing. 

Finally  we  left  Mr.  Morrissey.  The 
day  was  growing  late.  As  we  walked 
down  Tremont  Street  again,  the  sun  was 
below  the  Prudential.  It  was  the  rush 
hour.  And  although  pushed  about  by  the 
bustle  at  Park  Street  Station,  we  contin- 
ued to  speak  of  the  man  we  had  inter- 
viewed. Mr.  Morrissey's  warmth  and 
frankness  had  been  assuring  throughout 
the  interview, and  somehow  it  reaffirmed 
our  faith  in  the  system  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  We  had  learned  a great  deal 
in  that  hour,  not  only  of  Mr.  Morrissey, 
but  of  Latin  School  and  ourselves. 


Death  of  a Snowflake 

Beautifully  and  intricately  detailed, 

Unique  among  its  fellows,  though  of  the  same  material, 

It  whirls  giddily  along , 

Directed  by  currents  beyond  its  comprehension , 

Until  a huge  omnipotent  Hand  reaches  out  and  squeezes  — 
Nothing  left  but  tears. 


Battle  at  Dawn 

The  engine  roars  threats , 

And  the  tire  chains  claw  and  scrabble  for  handholds 
The  snow  clings  and  waits. 

The  car’s  pulse  throbs  faster 
As  more  and  more  effort  is  expended; 

The  snow  clings  and  endures. 

The  throbbing  heartbeat  stops ; 

The  driver  abandons  the  body. 

The  snow  clings  and  rests. 

Stefan  Granholm  '67 
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LORDS  AND  MASTERS 


— Stephan  Showstark 


Mr.  Leiter 

NE  SHOULD  BE  willing  to  accept 

any  challenge  that  comes  his  way 
and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  master 
it."  Max  Leiter  has  recently  accepted  a 
new  challenge  in  becoming  a head  of 
the  science  department  at  the  Latin 
School.  Mr.  Leiter  is  now  working  to 
master  a new  biology  program  for  the 
science  department.  He  hopes  to  institute 
an  advanced  placement  program  in 
biology  and  eventually  in  bio-chemistry. 

Mr.  Leiter  is  well  prepared  for  his  new 
task.  He  received  a B.S.  from  Northeast- 
ern University  in  1948,  an  Ed.  M.  from 
State  College  at  Bridgewater  in  1951,  and 
an  M.S.  from  Worcester  Polytechnical  In- 
stitute in  1963.  In  addition  to  degree  work 
Mr.  Leiter  has  continually  sought  to  ex- 
pand and  up-date  his  knowledge  with 
graduate  work  at  Boston  University,  Har- 
vard University,  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Since  1957  he  has 
attended  seven  institutes  at  Worcester 
Polytechnical,  M.I.T.,  Eastern  Nazarene 
College,  Simmons  College,  and  Harvard 
University. 

In  continuing  the  educational  process 
Mr.  Leiter  is  consistent  with  his  belief  in 
"success  through  education."  He  stress- 
es that  in  this  present  era  of  rapid  expan- 
sion in  our  scientific  knowledge  an  ever 
changing  and  expanding  education  is  a 
necessity.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the 
science  educator,  but  for  every  citizen  in 


a modern  society.  Said  Mr.  Leiter,  "We're 
living  in  a scientific  age  where  science  is 
constantly  in  the  public  eye."  Therefore, 
he  concluded  that  "everyone  should  have 
some  science  in  high  school  in  order  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  scientific  events 
constantly  occurring  about  us." 

Mr.  Leiter  believes  that  the  education 
acquired  in  high  school  is  of  prime  im- 
portance and  he  notes,  "One  of  the  great- 
est surprises  of  later  life  is  the  redis- 
covery of  something  you  learned  as  a 
youth  and  thought  unimportant,  but 
which  later  becomes  suddenly  meaning- 
ful and  of  great  value." 

In  addition  to  studying,  which  he  class- 
ifies as  a hobby,  Mr.  Leiter  spends  his 
time  traveling  about  the  country  and  try- 
ing his  hand  at  architecture.  He  greatly 
enjoys  designing  new  homes  and  person- 
ally designed  his  Rigley  Road  home  in 
Chestnut  Hill. 

During  his  working  hours  both  at  the 
school  and  at  home  Mr.  Leiter  applies 
science  to  extend  the  learning  process 
and  to  master  the  challenge  it  presents. 


— Stephan  Showstark 


Mr.  Casev 
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"English  is  a must  for  the  well-rounded 
student."  It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind 
that  a well-rounded  teacher,  Leo  Casey, 
teaches  the  language  in  room  217.  Mr. 
Casey  graduated  from  Mission  High 
School,  went  on  to  Boston  College,  where 
he  obtained  a B.S.,  and  later  to  Boston 
State  College  where  he  receved  an  Ed.M. 

Among  the  many  activities  that  round- 
out  the  work  of  this  busy  master  are  the 
Liber  Actorum,  the  Stage  Crew,  and  jun- 
ior varsity  baseball.  It  is  Mr.  Casey's 
belief  that  by  being  active  he  can  be  in- 
teresting and  thereby  educational. 

In  the  educational  process  Mr.  Casey 
stresses  literature  and  communications. 
"At  the  Latin  School  you  can  discuss  the 
thought  content  of  literature,  and  this  is 
what  is  important."  Indeed  he  believes 
that  at  the  Latin  School,  more  so  than 
in  the  suburbs,  the  students  realize  the 
need  for  a goal  in  life  and  are  therefore 
better  prepared  and  more  desirous  of  ex- 
cellence. 

As  to  communications,  Mr.  Casey  sees 


a serious  problem  arising  because  many 
college  students  have  spent  too  much 
time  specializing  and  too  little  time  learn- 
ing how  to  speak.  "Communications  in 
English  is  the  most  influential  subject  that 
can  be  studied.  It  is  impossible  to  excell 
in  any  field  without  it." 

Outside  of  school  Mr.  Casey  keeps 
busy  officiating  at  sports  events,  keeping 
the  grounds  of  his  West  Roxbury  home 
"and,  most  important,  raising  the  family." 
As  a parent,  he  sees  very  little  difference 
in  geneiatL  '-ns,  and  blames  irresponsible 
parents  for  the  "supposed  moral  decay" 
of  today's  youth.  He  feels  that  far  too 
many  parents  are  overly  materialistic,  the 
last  thing  that  one  should  be. 

Cardinal  Newman  once  said,  "We  are 
always  to  remember  that  we  are  but  pig- 
mies standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants." 
Mr.  Casey  reminds  us  of  that  and  points 
out  that  this  is  particularly  true  at  Latin 
School  where  we  have  so  many  to  thank 
for  three  hundred  thirty-two  years  of 
success. 


SPORTS 

BASKETBALL 

The  1966-1967  season  was  one  of  in- 
juries, close  games  and  bitter  defeats  for 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Basketball  Team. 
Many  games  were  lost  by  one  or  two 
points.  Unfortunately  words  cannot  tell 
the  entire  story. 

LATIN  vs.  NEWTON  SOUTH 

Even  before  the  first  game  was  played 
against  Newton  South,  Guard  Steve 
Carey  fractured  his  wrist  and  Guard  Jack 
Henry  sprained  some  tendons  in  his  foot. 
When  Latin  started  playing  against  New- 
ton South,  therefore,  two  starters  were 
missing.  Although  Latin,  aided  by  the 
scoring  punch  of  Paul  Whitley  and  Jim 
Hurley,  gained  a lead  in  the  first  period, 
Newton  South,  led  by  the  clever  ball  han- 
dling of  Lee  Casty,  bounced  back  with  a 
26  point  second  period  and  led  34-29  at 
the  half.  Newton  increased  its  lead  in 


the  third  period,  but  Sophomore  Tom 
King  and  veteran  Paul  Whitley  kept  the 
Purple  in  the  game.  Down  nine  points 
going  into  the  fourth  period,  Latin  tied 
the  game  at  54-54  by  the  end  of  the  regu- 
lation time.  Leading  the  Latin  offense  in 
that  fourth  period  were  Captain  Vin  Cos- 
tello and  newcomer  Ed  "Buffalo"  Holland. 
The  overtime  period  was  all  Latin  with 
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Costello  putting  the  Purple  ahead  at  1:40 
with  a twenty  foot  jumper  from  the  corner. 
A basket  by  Tom  King  secured  the  vic- 
tory, as  Ed  Holland  helped  Costello  in 
controlling  the  boards.  The  final  score 
Latin  61,  Newton  South  58  was  a forecast 
of  things  to  come. 

LATIN  vs.  HYDE  PARK 

Twice  in  December,  the  B.L.S.  guintet 
faced  Class  B Champs  Hyde  Park  High. 
Both  games  were  close  with  the  Purple 
coming  out  on  the  short  end  both  times 
by  one  point.  The  first  game  was  played 
at  B.L.S.  on  December  21.  Hyde  Park 
took  an  early  lead  due  to  the  shooting 
prowess  of  Russ  and  Gene  Lee,  but  the 
Purple  kept  themselves  in  contention  with 
Costello,  Whit'ey  and  King  keeping  the 
score  under  control.  During  the  third  pe- 
riod, B.L.S.  shortened  the  lead.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  period  found  the 
Purple  only  four  points  down.  The  last 
eight  minute  quarter  had  Hyde  Park  and 
Latin  both  contending  for  the  lead  the 
entire  time.  Steve  Bradley  scored  a key 
bucket  and  Jim  Hurley  contributed  four 
valuable  points  from  the  line.  In  the  end, 
however,  Hyde  Park  prevailed  75-74. 

The  second  game  was  played  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Gym  on  December  29.  Hyde 
Park  took  a five  point  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period,  but  B.L.S.,  paced  by 
Steve  Carey  and  Vin  Costello,  outscored 
Hyde  Park  23  to  8 in  the  second  period  to 
take  a ten  point  lead  at  halftime.  Latin 
added  five  more  points  to  the  lead  in  the 
third  quarter  due  to  the  outside  shooting 
of  Jack  Henry.  In  the  final  period,  how- 
ever, Hyde  Park's  long  dormant  gunners 
came  to  life  and  began  to  fire  full  blast. 
In  the  last  period  alone,  Russ  Lee  scored 
eight  points,  his  brother  Gene  fourteen 
and  number  three  scorer  Barry  Dorsey 
contributed  eight.  Struggling  to  retain 
the  lead,  the  Purple  and  White  went 
down  in  defeat  to  a team  not  to  be  beat- 
en in  regular  play  during  the  year.  The 
final  score  Hyde  Park  68,  B.L.S.  67. 

LATIN  vs.  MELROSE  HIGH 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  a high 
school  ball  player  can  have  is  to  play  at 
the  Boston  Garden,  home  of  the  World 
Champion  Boston  Celtics.  This  year, 
members  of  the  B.L.S.  Basketball  team 
had  that  opportunity  on  December  23 
when  Latin  faced  Melrose,  last  year's 
Class  B Champs  before  the  Celtics-Bullets 
game.  Once  more,  it  was  a close  game, 
with  the  lead  changing  hands  many 


times.  Throughout  the  entire  game,  play 
was  dominated  by  Latin  Captain  Vin  Cos- 
tello who  turned  in  the  most  amazing  in- 
dividual performance  seen  by  most  fol- 
lowers of  high  school  basketball  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts  in  recent  times. 
Costello  proved  himself  truly  worthy  of 
his  All-America  status  by  scoring  forty- 
one  points.  All  night  long,  not  intimidated 
by  the  Melrose  monster,  6'7"  Wayne  Pe- 
reira, Costello  shot  from  his  favorite  cor- 
ner, hitting  nearly  70%  of  his  shots  from 
the  floor  and  getting  80%  of  his  foul  shots. 
Despite  Costello's  excellent  offensive  play 
and  his  collecting  of  over  twenty  re- 
bounds, B.L.S.  was  unable  to  emerge  vic- 
torious, as  Melrose  scored  heavily  in  the 
last  period  with  Guard  Mike  Barrett  scor- 
ing nine  of  the  seventeen  points.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  both  were  returning 
from  the  injury  list,  Guards  Carey  and 
Henry  played  good  defense  and  aided 
the  scoring.  The  final  score  of  63-57,  al- 
though quite  disappointing  to  the  large 
B.L.S.  crowd  present,  represented  a highly 
competitive  and  well-played  game. 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


LATIN  vs.  BOSTON  TECHNICAL 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  year,  the 
Purple  and  White,  after  four  outside 
games,  turned  to  the  vigorous  play  of  the 
City  League.  The  first  team  Latin  was  to 
face  was  last  year's  City  Champs,  Boston 
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Tech.  Latin  took  an  early  lead  with  Cos- 
tello, Whitley  and  Carey  leading  the 
scoring,  but  an  unproductive  second  pe- 
riod allowed  Tech  to  jump  ahead  35-26 
at  the  half.  After  an  equally  frustrating 
third  period,  the  Purple  and  White 
opened  the  fourth  period  with  a scoring 
splurge,  ten  points  of  which  were  contri- 
buted by  Paul  Whitley.  The  Tech  defense 
was  sufficient  however  to  keep  the  lead, 
and  Tech  won  60-56. 

The  second  B.L.S.-Tech  game  was 
played  in  the  Latin  School  Gym  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  Latin  took  an  early  lead  and, 
paced,  by  a balanced  offensive  attack 
and  the  successful  rebounding  of  defen- 
sive stalwart  Ed  Holland,  had  an  eight 
point  lead  at  the  half.  Despite  the  con- 
stant complaining  of  Tech  Coach  Ed 
Grant,  the  game  continued  as  Latin,  led 
by  Paul  Whitley,  held  the  lead  in  the 
third  quarter  and  increased  it  in  the 
fourth.  Latin's  key  to  victory  was  defense 
as  they  held  Tech's  6'5"  center  Mike  Cur- 
ley to  five  points  and  Tech's  backcourt 
standout  Joe  Wise  to  four.  The  final  score 
62-50. 


— Stephan  Showstark 


LATIN  vs.  BOSTON  TRADE 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Boston 
Trade  had  a very  poor  basketball  team. 
After  years  of  finishing  first  or  second  in 
the  City  League  standings,  Trade  was  un- 
able to  win  a single  game.  The  first  game 
against  Trade  proved  to  be  the  closest 
defensive  game  of  the  year,  as  Latin's 
offense  was  greatly  hurt  by  the  absence 
of  the  re-injured  Jack  Henry.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  period,  Trade  led  6-5;  at  the 
end  of  the  half,  Latin  prevailed  16-13.  The 
game  was  close  all  the  way  as  Trade 
bounced  back  to  lead  at  the  end  of  three 
quarters  28  to  27.  The  fourth  period,  how- 
ever, saw  Latin  show  its  true  abilities  as 
Costello  scored  7 and  Whitley  9.  The  final 
score  Latin  45,  Trade  42. 

The  second  Latin-Trade  game,  played 
at  the  B.L.S.  Gym  on  February  3,  was 
more  a show  of  the  true  abilities  of  the 
Purple  and  White  as  Latin  won  82-53, 
leading  from  the  very  beginning  and  in- 
creasing the  lead  as  the  game  went  on. 
Vin  Costello  paced  the  Latin  attack  with 
thirty  points.  Paul  Whitley  contributed 
nineteen,  Steve  Carey  fifteen  and  Jack 
Henry  fourteen.  As  the  end  of  the  game 
approached,  Coach  Hewes,  feeling  safe 
with  a thirty  point  lead,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  empty  the  bench  and  give  some 
of  the  team's  younger  players  valuable 
experience. 

LATIN  vs.  DORCHESTER  HIGH 

Long  the  doormat  of  the  City  League, 
this  year  Dorchester  High  rose  to  fifth 
place,  but  had  little  success  against  the 
Purple  and  White.  The  first  game,  played 
at  the  recently  constructed  Dorchester 
High  Gym,  saw  usually  passive  Steve 
Carey  explode  for  thirty-three  points,  hit- 
ting nine  out  of  ten  fro-pri  the  line  and 
getting  75%  of  his  floor  shots.  Jack 
Henry,  though  not  starting,  added  eleven 
to  the  score  and  Paul  Whitley,  having  a 
very  good  day  controlling  the  boards, 
scored  nineteen.  Once  more,  with  the 
game  safe,  Coach  Hewes  took  advantage 
of  the  lead  and  emptied  the  bench.  By 
the  afternoon's  end,  nine  different  Latin 
players  had  succeeded  in  scoring  and  the 
team  achieved  its  highest  total  of  the  sea- 
son, 87  points.  Final  Score,  Latin  87, 
Dorchester,  69. 

The  second  game  vs.  Dorchester  was 
played  during  the  February  vacation, 
due  to  a cancellation  forced  by  the  loss 
of  a school  day  on  February  10.  Once 
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more,  B.L.S.  was  victorious,  though  not 
by  as  large  a margin.  Dorchester  was 
close  through  most  of  the  first  three  pe- 
riods, but  B.L.S.  bounced  back  to  win  61- 
46.  Latin  was  paced  by  Vin  Costello 
whose  twenty-five  points  kept  the  team 
in  the  game.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  Paul  Whitley  and  Ed  Holland  collab- 
orated with  the  Captain  to  keep  the  City's 
leading  scorer,  Larry  Roland,  to  eleven 
points. 

LATIN  vs.  B.C.  HIGH 

A great  rivalry  exists  between  B.L.S. 
and  B.C.  High.  As  far  as  basketball  goes, 
however,  the  Eaglets  are  a very  poor 
match  for  the  Purple  and  White  quintet. 
In  the  first  game,  played  at  B.L.S.,  the 
B.L.S.  Hoopsters  were  never  behind,  post- 
ing a twelve  point  lead  at  the  half  and 
winning  by  a final  score  of  68-53.  The 
Purple  were  paced  by  the  steady  play  of 
Paul  Whitley,  who  hit  ten  of  his  fifteen 
floor  shots  and  ten  for  ten  shots  from  the 
line  for  thirty  points. 

The  second  game  against  B.C.  High, 
played  on  February  15,  saw  B.L.S.  romp 
to  an  85-66  victory.  Steve  Carey  led  all 
scorers  with  twenty-two  points;  Jack 
Henry  was  close  behind  with  eighteen. 
The  Eaglets  appeared  totally  lifeless  for 
three  periods  as  Latin  massed  a lead  of 
thirty  points.  Coach  Hewes  once  more 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  took  out 
his  regulars  and  substituted  quite  freely. 
With  the  big  men  out,  B.C.  High  began 
hitting,  but  those  who  did  play  the  fourth 
period  should  be  commended  for  their 
efforts.  The  brightest  light  in  the  fourth 
period  was  Sophomore  Chris  Kordis,  who 
scored  seven  points.  Others  looking  good 
when  they  saw  action  were  Art  Cox,  Tom 
King,  Steve  Butkus,  Dave  Tickner,  Mike 
Glavin,  John  Stabers,  Bob  Maibor  and 
Phil  Bastable. 

LATIN  vs.  BOSTON  ENGLISH 

Although  the  greatest  Latin-English 
rivalry  is  in  football,  each  basketball 
game  also  is  tinged  with  tradition  and  an 
outcome  is  always  difficult  to  predict.  The 
first  Latin-English  basketball  game  this 
year  was  played  at  Latin  on  January  27. 
Thanks  to  a room-to-room  booster  cam- 
paign, the  gym  was  filled  with  over  six 
hundred  Latin  rooters,  the  largest  crowd 
assembled  for  a basketball  game  in  the 
B.L.S.  Gym  in  recent  times.  The  game 
started  slowly  as  English  led  13-11  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter.  Latin,  however, 
gained  the  lead  in  the  second  period, 


with  Costello  pacing  the  Purple  with 
thirteen  points  and  Whitley  close  behind 
with  eight.  Score  at  halftime  — Latin  34, 
English  21.  The  Purple  margin  remained 
at  thirteen  as  the  fourth  period  began. 
English,  however,  came  alive  in  the  fourth 
period,  with  ex-Latin  Schooler  Reggie 
Bird  and  Dennis  Herndon  leading  the 
English  attack.  At  the  end  of  the  four  pe- 
riods, the  game  was  a tie,  53-53.  During 
the  first  overtime,  Costello  and  Carey 
scored  for  Latin,  but  English  also  had  four 
points  and  a second  overtime  became 
necessary.  In  the  second  overtime,  after 
English  had  frozen  the  ball  for  a minute 
when  the  score  was  tied  at  61  all.  Bird 
took  a forty-five  foot  two  hand  set,  which, 
by  some  method,  possibly  not  of  this 
world,  happened  to  fall  into  the  hoop. 
Unfortunately,  Latin  was  unable  to  score 
in  the  few  seconds  that  remained  and 
English  won  63-61.  Probably  the  toughest 
game  of  the  year  to  lose,  the  first  game 
against  English  was  just  another  in  a 
sequence  of  many  difficult  losses. 


— Alan  Kuritsky 


The  second  game  against  English  was 
played  in  the  area  that  serves  as  a Gym 
for  those  across  the  street  (trans  viam), 
but  actually  fails  in  its  purpose.  The 
game  was  once  more  very  close,  with  the 
lead  changing  hands  many  times,  but  it 
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was  usually  English  on  top  by  four  or 
six  points.  English  increased  its  lead  more 
in  the  fourth  period,  when  Latin  starters 
Whitley,  Holland  and  Henry  fouled  out. 
The  final  score  was  English  82,  Latin  70. 
Leading  the  Purple  and  White  attack  was 
Vin  Costello  who  had  nineteen  points; 
Jack  Henry  contributed  eighteen  in  his 
finest  effort  of  the  season.  Although  Cos- 
tello, Whitley  and  Holland  controlled  the 
boards  against  Herndon  and  Wells,  Eng- 
lish's shooting  was  phenomenal  and  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  true  champions. 

It  was  a rough  year.  Injuries  hurt  the 
team  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  the  outside  games  had  to  be  won 
for  Tourney  eligibility.  Four  Purple  and 
White  Hoopsters  had  averages  in  the  dou- 
ble figures  for  City  League  play.  Vin  Cos- 
tello came  in  third  in  the  City  League 
scoring  race,  Paul  Whitley  fourth  and 
Steve  Carey  tenth;  Jack  Henry  placed  in 
the  middle  teens.  As  a unit,  as  earlier 
noted,  the  team  was  the  best  defensive 
unit  in  the  city  and  as  mentioned  in  the 
above,  seemed  to  be  the  only  squad 
capable  of  holding  the  city's  two  top 
scorers  to  sinqle  figures.  The  team's  8-6 
overall  record  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  This  vear's  basketball  team  has 
made  the  entire  student  body  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  proud  of  its  efforts. 

JUNIOR  VARSITY  BASKETBALL 

This  year's  J.V.  basketball  team  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  recent  years.  Its  de- 
termination and  hard  work  were  out- 
standing compared  to  previous  teams'. 
In  fact,  the  exciting  play  not  only  sur- 
prised the  opposition,  but  also  attracted 
a few  spectators.  The  squad  was  led  by 
co-captains  Wilber  Wright,  the  top  scorer 
and  playmaker,  and  Jeremiah  Murphy,  a 
six  foot  two  inch  center.  Tom  O'Neil,  a 
high  scorinq  forward,  and  Mike  Daven- 
port, a hustling  five-foot  five-inch  guard, 
teamed  with  Ted  Harrington  to  round  out 
the  starting  five.  Bob  Gallagher.  Jeff 
Allen  and  Pat  O'Connor  saw  freguent  ser- 
vice off  the  bench;  A1  Yee  and  freshman 
Ron  Buie  completed  the  team. 

Many  thanks  go  to  Mr.  Hewes,  to  the 
members  of  the  Varsity  and  to  coach  Jeff 
Jarvis  for  their  assistance  in  making  this 
a very  successful  season. 


TRACK 

Under  the  direction  of  Coaches  Patten 
and  Fielding  this  year's  Track  team  fared 
well  in  competition.  Despite  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  training  and  relevant 
competition  the  boys  managed  to  post 
victories  over  all  competition  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Technical.  Dorchester  and 
Trade  were  resoundingly  defeated  while 
we  squeezed  by  English  by  a few  points. 
The  City  Meet  saw  Latin  place  a strong 
second  with  many  fine  performances 
turned  in  by  the  Latin  runners,  particular- 
ly a new,  one  lap  relay  record  for  Class 
B. 

Special  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
shot-put  team  who,  working  out  daily  at 
Boston  Technical,  made  a victory  possible 
through  the  comfortable  margins  in  the 
scores  which  they  provided  the  runners. 
Co-captain  Jim  Rose,  John  Peterson  and 
Dave  Butler,  regimental  winner  in  the 
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Class  A shot  put,  were  the  significant 
contributors.  Top  runners  in  Class  A were 
Co-captain  Walter  Mayo,  Line  Pope, 
"Duke"  Snyder,  Rich  Fournier,  Frank 
Reid  and  Jim  Heneberry;  in  Class  B were 
Costello,  Porter,  Grooms  and  Roland  pro- 
viding needed  points.  In  Class  C,  where 
there  were  many  promising  prospects  for 
the  years  to  come,  Braxton,  Finley,  Hogan 
and  McHugh  were  the  consistent  places. 
A notable  lack  in  this  year's  team  was 
the  failure  to  score  well  in  the  high  jump 
and  broad  jump.  Many  boys  fail  to  re- 
alize the  importance  of  these  events. 

Because  there  was  little  enthusiasm 
among  upper  classmen,  many  young  boys 
along  with  the  few  experienced  runners 
comprised  this  year's  team.  Hopefully  in 
the  future  added  upper  classmen  support 
will  see  Latin  regain  the  position  of  pre- 
eminence which  it  once  held. 
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SWIMMING 

Although  Latin's  Swim  Team  was  hin- 
dered by  a lack  of  proper  practicing 
facilities,  the  team  overcome  this  handi- 
cap through  Mr.  Powers'  devotion  to  the 
sport  and  the  boys'  desire  to  swim. 

The  team  is  led  by  the  two  senior  co- 
captains, Peter  Ryan  and  Scotty  Guild: 
the  former  swimming  the  100  yd  back- 
stroke,  the  latter  swimming  the  freestyle 
events;  and  by  Peter  Fritz,  an  excellent 
diver.  Other  outstanding  swimmers  are 
ferry  Bradshaw  in  the  200  and  400  yd. 
freestyle,  Fran  Corbett  in  the  butterfly,  Pat 
Doherty  in  the  breast-stroke,  John  Ward 
in  the  individual  medley  and  breast- 
stroke and  Dave  Weber  in  the  individual 
medley  and  backstroke.  Rounding  cut  the 
team  are  Kevin  Barry,  Barry  Beck,  Bernie 
Bowers,  Vin  Christianno,  Charles  Cla- 
baugh,  Ed  Donahue,  Bog  Kennedy,  Fran 
Kenney,  Dave  McDonnell,  Rich  Murray 
and  Steva  Selby. 
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Already  this  year  two  records  have 
been  broken:  one  by  Peter  Ryan  in  the 
100  yd  backstroke,  1:04:8,  bettering  his 
former  record  of  1:06;  the  other  by  Jerry 
Ward  in  the  100  yd  breast-stroke  1:13:2, 
bettering  the  former  record  of  1:14:6. 

This  year,  Latin  was  5-4  in  league  com- 
petition, beating  Rindge  Tech,  Brockton, 
Lynn  English,  Malden  and  Waltham, 
while  losing  to  Wellesley,  Lexington, 
Brookline,  and  Cambridge  Latin.  Out- 
side of  the  league,  Latin  swam  against 
teams  from  Brown,  Tufts,  Moses  Brown, 
Exeter,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
Leominster,  South  Boston  and  Xaverian, 
doing  well  in  many  of  these  meets. 

In  the  Eastern  Mass.  Meet  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, Peter  Ryan  placed  third  in  the  100 
backstroke;  Peter  Fritz,  first  in  diving; 


fohn  Ward,  third  in  the  100  yd.  breast- 
stroke; Fran  Corbett,  fifth  in  the  100  but- 
terfly; and  Scotty  Guild,  sixth  in  the  100 
yd.  freestyle.  Ryan,  Ward,  Fritz,  and 
Guild  combined  their  talents  and  were 
second  only  to  Boston  English  in  the  Med- 
ley Relay. 

Latin's  Swim  Team,  with  a nucleus  for 
a good  squad,  along  with  the  appropria- 
tions to  be  given  next  year  to  swimming 
by  the  school  committee,  should  become 
a prominent  sport  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 


HOCKEY 

LATIN  vs.  TECHNICAL 

The  opening  game  of  the  1967  hockey 
season  pitted  Latin  against  heavily-fav- 
ored Technical.  The  game  was  played 
before  a large,  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
Latin  suporters. 

Technical  drew  first  blood  when  Tech 
captain,  Vin  Shanley,  beat  goalie  Stu 
Kadish  with  a quick  wrist  shot.  Latin 
responded  with  great  pressure  in  Tech's 
zone,  but  was  unable  to  capitalize  on 
some  good  opportunities.  The  period 
ended  with  Tech  holding  a 1-0  edge. 

However,  at  37  seconds  of  the  second 
period,  John  Powers  registered  Latin's 
first  tally  of  the  year  when  he  collected 
passes  from  Paul  McAuliffe  and  Captain 
Paul  C'Neil  and  whipped  the  puck  past 
the  sprawling  Tech  goalie.  Minutes  later, 
junior  Steve  Connolly  tipped  in  a re- 
bound on  a drive  from  the  point  by 
Chuck  Walsh.  The  period  ended  with 
Latin  leading  2-1. 

Stunned  Technical  tied  the  game  early 
in  the  third  period  in  a scramble  around 
the  Latin  net  Latin  roared  back  however, 
and  at  5:32  Captain  Paul  O'Neil  rifled  a 
twenty-five  footer  past  the  beleagured 
Tech  goalie.  John  Powers  and  Chuck 
Walsh  registered  assists  on  the  play. 
Standouts  included  defenseman  John  Bur- 
ton and  netminder  Stu  Kadish.  Kadish 
made  28  saves  in  the  game  and  Burton 
broke  up  many  Tech  rushes  with  his 
heavy  hitting.  Both  deserve  great  credit 
for  helping  the  Purple  and  White  post  a 
well-deserved  3-2  victory  over  Tech. 
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LATIN  vs.  TRADE 

In  the  second  game  of  the  season,  Latin 
completely  dominated  play  and  took  a 
3-0  decision  over  Trade.  Junior  defense- 
man  Chuck  V/alsh  picked  up  his  first  var- 
sity goal  when  he  beat  the  Trade  net- 
minder  with  a slap  shot  from  the  blue 
line.  Captain  Paul  O'Neil  then  registered 
his  second  tally  of  the  season  on  a deflec- 
tion from  the  point  by  veteran  John 
Powers.  O'Neil  rounded  out  the  scoring 
when  he  flipped  a centering  pass  from 
right-winger  Paul  McAuliffe  by  the  Trade 
goalie.  Purple  goalie  Stu  Kadish  de- 
serves special  mention,  for  he  rose  to  the 
occasion  on  every  Trade  rush  and  turned 
in  his  first  shut-out  of  the  season. 

LATIN  vs.  B.  C.  HIGH 

Riding  on  top  of  the  City  League,  Latin 
came  up  against  a strong  B.  C.  High  and 
took  a 4-0  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Eaglets.  The  Purple  offense  could  not 
muster  any  sort  of  attack  in  the  opening 
period  and  B.  C.  High  struck  for  three 
quick  goals.  Latin  came  back  in  the  final 
two  periods,  however,  and  maintained 
some  pressure  in  the  B.  C.  High  zone. 
B,  C.  High  picked  up  the  final  goal  while 
Latin  had  a man  in  the  penalty  box. 


Special  mention  should  go  to  goalie  Stu 
Kadish  who  could  not  be  faulted  on  any 
of  the  B.  C.  H.  goals  since  the  Latin  attack 
simply  broke  down.  Credit  should  also 
go  to  burly  right-winger  Paul  McAuliffe 
whose  resounding  checks  broke  up  many 
Eaglet  rushes. 

LATIN  vs.  TECHNICAL 

Now  tied  for  second  place,  Latin  ran 
into  wary  Technical  and  was  shut  out  3-0. 
The  loss  of  All-City  defenseman  "Jarring" 
John  Burton  was  sorely  felt  in  this  game. 
As  the  leader  of  the  "blue  line  corps", 
John  set  a fine  example  with  his  bruising 
checks  and  all-round  excellent  play.  The 
game  was  a "wide  open"  affair  with  Tech 
picking  up  two  of  its  goals  in  the  final 
two  minutes.  Latin  more  than  held  their 
own  as  the  Tech  goalie  was  forced  to 
make  save  after  save.  Particularly  thrill- 
ing were  his  thefts  of  two  drives  by  left- 
winger Dick  Garaffo.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Garaffo  and  Captain 
Paul  O'Neil  whose  hustling  and  deter- 
mination resulted  in  great  'pressure  in  the 
Tech  zone. 

LATIN  vs.  ENGLISH 

Latin,  after  playing,  among  other 
games,  Dorchester  and  winning  in  its 
ninth  encounter  of  the  season,  ran  into  a 
surprisingly  strong  English.  The  stubborn 
Blue  defenses,  led  by  All-City  goalie  Mike 
Sullivan,  kept  Latin  at  bay  during  the 
first  two  periods.  However,  the  Latin 
sharp-shooters  broke  through  for  two 
goals  in  the  final  period  and  went  on  to 
take  their  sixth  victory  of  the  season. 
Freshman  Chuck  Carrigan  provided  the 
winning  goal  when  he  flipped  in  a back- 
hand shot  at  the  two  minute  mark  of  the 
third  period.  Sixty  seconds  later  All-City 
center  Paul  O'Neil  lit  the  lamp  as  he  let 
fly  with  a slap  shot  from  the  blue  line. 
Special  credit  goes  to  junior  defenseman 
Chuck  Walsh  whose  impressive  play 
helped  to  contain  the  Blue  and  Blue  at- 
tack. Credit  also  goes  to  goalie  Stu  Kad- 
ish who  turned  in  his  fifth  shutout  of  the 
season. 
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Something 

of 

Interest 

THE  MOST  PROMINENT  item  of  interest 
which  has  been  noticed  since  this  re- 
porter last  took  quill  in  hand  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  bears  mentioning  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  column.  It  is, 
specifically,  the  addition  of  minimally 
strenuous,  while  maximally  advantage- 
ous, physical  exercises  during  homeroom 
periods.  Striving  toward  the  goal  of 
“mens  sana  in  corpore  sano",  Latin 
School  men  have  now  been  enabled  to 
realize  this  end  through  physical,  as  well 
as  mental  activity  in  the  daily  schedule. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  program! 


— Rob  Kel  l is 


Meanwhile,  B.L.S.  students  maintain 
and  cultivate  excellence  in  the  mental 
disciplines.  Epitomes  of  this  superiority 
over  all  competition  are  Class  I members 
William  Ashforth,  Richard  Drake,  and 
Stefan  Granholm,  who  comprise  the  Latin 
School  “It's  Academic"  team.  In  the  pro- 
gram on  WHDH-TV,  these  exemplars  dis- 
played their  brilliance  by  handsomely 
defeating  Hoiliston  and  Maynard  High 
Schools  in  a preliminary  round  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  and  going  on  to  conquer  Catholic 
Memorial  and  Norwood  High  Schools  in 


January  13th's  semi-final  duel.  The  three 
“aquiliferes”  are  now  awaiting  confident- 
ly their  final  round  of  competition. 

January  21st  saw  B.L.S.,  the  beneficent 
host,  in  conjunction  with  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Boston,  of  a foreign 
policy  seminar  focusing  on  "U.S.  Defense 
Policy:  Containing  Communism?”  The 
conference  was  attended  by  well  over  six 
hundred  students  from  Greater  Boston 
high  schools,  among  them  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Latin  School  men.  Guest 
speakers  were  Dr.  George  H.  Quester,  In- 
structor in  Government  at  Harvard;  Dr. 
Abraham  M.  Halpern,  Research  Associ- 
ate, Harvard  Center  for  International  Af- 
fairs; Dr.  Ishner  C.  Ojha,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Government  at  Boston  University; 
and  Dr.  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.,  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
velopment Council  in  New  York  City. 
Each  of  these  noted  gentlemen  waxed 
eloquent  on  his  particular  specialty,  with 
reference  to  American  foreign  policy 
toward  Communist  China.  During  the 
second  part  of  the  program,  an  entertain- 
ing, and  informative  motion  picture,  “The 
Mekong"  was  shown.  Congratulations  for 
their  efforts  are  due  to  Arnett  Lanse 
Waters,  I,  and  Richard  Clarke  and 
Stephen  Smith,  II. 

The  Latin  School  musical  organizations 
have  been  engaged  in  a rather  full  sched- 
ule of  noteworthy  activities  as  of  late.  On 
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January  20  and  21,  Alexander  Robinson 
and  Vincent  DiCara  played  in  the  Orch- 
estra, and  Frederick  Siegel,  Laurence 
Callum,  David  Neville,  James  Lauterbach, 
Gerald  Pirkot,  and  Kenneth  Zunder  were 
members  of  the  Band  at  the  Southeastern 
District  Music  Festival  held  at  Stoughton 
High  School.  On  February  11,  the  All- 
State  Music  Festival  was  held  at  Boston's 
War  Memorial  Auditorium.  Participating 
in  the  Orchestra  were  Laurence  Callum, 
Frederick  Siegel,  and  Vincent  DiCara, 
while  Kenneth  Zunder  played  in  the  Band. 

Several  Latin  School  men  attended  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Goodwill  Dinner  ten- 
dered by  the  Mass.  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  on  January 
25  at  Fenway  Park.  Representing  the 
School  tremendously  well  were  Joseph 
Caulfield,  Vin  Costello,  Larry  DiCara, 
John  DioDato,  Ken  Hachikian,  Ed  Holland, 
George  Jameson,  Paul  Jarvie,  and  Arnett 
Lanse  Waters,  all  of  Class  I.  Howard 
Wax,  II  capped  off  the  evening  by  being 
chosen  the  winner  of  an  official  Red  Sox 
baseball  hat! 

Lawrence  DiCara,  Paul  Alexander  Jar- 
vie, and  Arnett  Lanse  Waters  I,  and 
Richard  Clarke,  II,  participated  in  the  first 
Forum,  held  on  November  22  before  Class 
I.  The  moderator  was  Headmaster  Wil- 
fred L.  O'Leary,  '25;  the  topic:  "Compul- 
sory Arbitration."  On  February  5,  the 
members  of  the  football  squad  received 
their  jackets,  and  the  members  of  the 
soccer  team  their  letters,  at  a special 
assembly  before  Classes  I and  II. 

KUDOS  KOLUMN  — A vote  of  thanks 
is  due  to  the  entire  student  body  and  par- 
ticularly the  Victory  Club,  for  its  tremen- 
dous support  of  the  basketball  and 
hockey  teams.  Once  again  the  men  of 
B.L.S.  have  displayed  the  spirit  so  neces- 
sary for  any  success  . . . Placing  high  in 
the  Third  Public  Declamation  on  January 
6 were  Lawrence  DiCara,  I,  First;  and 
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Christopher  Kennedy,  III,  and  Paul 
Hogan,  V,  who  tied  for  Second  Place. 
The  Fourth  Public  Declamation,  held  on 
February  3,  saw  Christopher  Moore,  III, 
capture  First  Place,  while  Donald  Dawes, 
I,  and  Frederick  Hayes,  IVB,  received 
Second  Place  honors  " ex  aequo"  .... 
George  P.  Field,  I,  has  been  honored  by 
the  Mass.  Department  of  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  "Class- 
mates Today  — Neighbors  Tomorrow" 
Program.  Field  and  his  parents  attended 
a Brotherhood  Breakfast  held  on  Febru- 
ary 5 at  Boston  University,  at  which  he 
represented  Latin  School  and  received  a 
citation  for  "exemplifying  the  principles 
of  Brotherhood  in  everyday  actions"  .... 
Key  Club  officers  for  1967-'68,  elected  on 
February  15,  are:  Stephen  Smith,  Presi- 
dent; Frank  Rizzo,  Vice-President;  Corne- 
lius Doherty,  Secretary;  and  Richard 
Stutman,  Treasurer  ....  Paul  Jarvie  and 
Scott  Holmberg,  The  Register's  illustrious 
editors,  attended  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association's  annual  meeting  at 
Columbia  University  in  late  March.  They 
were  guests  of  Leonard  Levine  (B.L.S.  '66) 
co-editor  of  Pre-Med,  the  nation's  only 
magazine  for  pre-medical  students.  The 
Register  again  won  Medalist  Honors  at 
the  conference. 

February  1 saw  Richard  Clarke, 
Thomas  Connolly,  Vincent  DiCara,  and 
Cornelius  Doherty,  all  of  Class  II,  attend 
the  Forty-third  Annual  M.I.T.  School  of  In- 
ternational Relations  Seminar.  The  topic 
discussed  was  foreign  aid. 
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Science  prodigies,  Joseph  Gurman  and 
Robert  Collings,  II,  and  Kirk  Siegfriedt, 
III,  equipped  with  coonskin  caps  and 
blunder-busses,  attending  a Science  Fron- 
tiers lecture  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
on  January  20.  The  speaker  was  Nor- 
man S.  Ramsey,  Higgins  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Harvard,  who  discussed  "The 
Frontier  of  High  Energy  Physics." 

During  the  last  few  months  the  much- 
praised  Debating  Team  has  sustained  its 
winning  record.  Two  of  its  most  out- 
standing conquests  were  at  the  South 
Hadley  Extemporaneous  Debate  Tourna- 
ment on  January  7,  and  the  Melrose  De- 
bate Tourney  on  January  28.  At  South 
Hadley,  Tommy  Connolly  and  Connie 
Doherty,  both  II,  were  judged  to  be  the 
Best  Team,  and  the  B.L.S.  phalanx  gained 
third  place  in  the  Tournament.  At  Mel- 
rose, Arnett  Lanse  Waters,  I,  and  Richard 
Clarke,  II,  were  awarded  the  Best  Team 
title,  with  Clarke  honored  as  Best  Speak- 
er, and  the  entire  B.L.S.  embassy  ranked 
second  in  the  Tournament. 


The 

Registers 

Raving 

Reporter 

Jan.  3:  Old  swingers  never  die;  they're 
just  out  of  sight. 

Jan.  G:  Ye  R.R.R.  defines  a nudist  camp 
as  a place  where  people  air  their  dif- 
ferences. 

Jan.  9:  Overheard  in  the  locker  room; 

"I  don't  care  if  we  did  win  the  game. 
I still  detect  a strong  air  of  defeat. 


Jan.  11:  That  corny  quote  is  bound  to 
make  many  arch-enemies. 

Jan.  13:  Jesus  saves;  Moses  invests. 

Jan.  17:  From  the  nurse's  office: 

"T.B.  or  not  T.B.;  that  is  consumption." 

Jan.  20:  In  a recent  survey  of  the  ten 
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Buddhists  at  Latin  School,  it  was  noted 
that  63%  are  literate,  while  the  other 
47%  cannot  subtract  63  from  100. 

Jan.  24:  Question:  What  is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  is  the  question  for 
which  the  answer  is  'What  is  the  ques- 
tion?'?" 

Answer:  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
the  question,  "What  is  the  answer?" 

Jan.  27:  Since  mini-skirts  have  come  into 
fashion,  Ye  R.R.R.  feels  that  it  may  be 
more  gentlemanly  to  let  the  ladies 
stand  on  the  MBTA. 

Jan.  31:  Boss:  We  have  a severe  prob- 
lem with  English  high  help;  we  can't 
give  them  coffee  breaks. 

R.R.R.:  Why,  pray  tell? 

Boss:  It  takes  too  long  to  retrain  them. 

Feb.  6:  What  is  a vase  which  has  been 
decorated  with  Pop  Art? 

A Mod-urn. 

Feb.  14:  During  Chess  match: 

"I've  been  rooked!" 

Feb.  17:  From  the  Bull-etin: 

There  will  be  a brief  but  important 
meeting  of  the  Suicide  Club  on  the  roof 
above  312  at  the  close  of  school  today. 
Old  members  need  not  attend. 

Feb.  24:  No,  Horatio,  an  indentured  serv- 
ant was  not  a slave  who  had  to  wear 
braces. 

Feb.  27:  Confusion  say  "Every  family 
tree  must  have  its  sap." 

March  3:  Reading  J.R.R.  Tolkien  may  be 
Hobbit  forming. 

March  6:  Overheard  in  102: 

Loftus:  "What  does  Genesis  teach  us?” 
Great  white  farther:  "That  Adam  was 
hardly  Eve-n  Abel  to  raise  Cain." 

March  9:  Confrontation: 

R.R.R.:  "Why  are  you  taking  nitro- 
glycerine tablets?  Bad  heart?" 

Cynic:  "No,  I'm  trying  to  blow  my 
mind." 


March  14:  Overheard  in  U.S.  History: 

It:  "What  name  was  given  to  those 
ships  which  used  to  sail  the  Spanish 
coast,  robbing  and  stealing?" 

They:  "The  clippers??" 

March  17:  Today  our  Famous  Three  ap- 
peared on  "It's  Pathetic." 

March  20:  From  lf)L 
Der  Held:  "And  what  do  you  want  to 
qet  for  Easter,  Kiddies?" 

Grog's  voice:  "Stoned  . . ." 

March  22:  Ye  R.R.R.  knows  a boy  so  car 
crazy  he  calls  deodorant  commercials 
"pit  stops." 

March  24:  Have  you  seen  the  new  fish- 
inq  program  on  television  called 
"What's  My  Line." 

March  28:  From  the  teacher's  room: 
"Charlie  is  a boy  that  is  always  trying, 
very  trying." 

April  1:  Overheard  in  the  cafeteria: 

"Say,  I heard  you  were  going  to  start 
an  uprising  because  of  the  new  lunch 
program." 

"I'm  not,  but  my  stomach  just  might." 

April  5:  From  the  phone  booth: 

"Yes,  that's  right,  four  large  signs 
reading  'The  world  will  end  Friday.' 
Yes,  I'll  pick  them  up.  And  could  you 
bill  me  for  those  next  Tuesday?" 

April  10:  God  isn't  really  dead.  He  just 
doesn't  want  to  get  involved. 

April  14:  From  212: 

"Now  we  are  going  to  study  figures  of 
speech.  Listen. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert! 

Does  anyone  know  what  that  is?" 

From  the  back  of  the  room:  "Disgust- 
ing." 

April  17:  "What  has  four  wheels  and 
flies?" 

"Two  Hell's  Angels." 

April  20:  Who  said  "Ignorance  is  BLS?" 


"Quid?  Nullum  Bosco?" 

Insegrevius,  LXVII 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC 

☆ 


Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  1967 


☆ 

WASHINGTON  STREET  • BOSTON 
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May  we  have  your 
autograph  ? 

State  Street  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MOHAWK  MARKET 

HOLY  CROSS  FATHERS 

207-209  St.  Botolph  St. 

We  welcome  and  encourage  Latin 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

School  Seniors  — intelligent,  dy- 
namic young  men  — to  become 

Fine  Quality  Meat 

college  and  high-school  teachers, 

Grocery  — Produce 

retreat  masters,  shapers  of  an 
apostolic  laity,  and  missioners  in 
Uganda,  Pakistan  and  Latin 

323-8615 

America. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LESLIE 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Silverware 

Fine  Jewelry  and  Giftware 

Visit  our  Seminary  any  weekend. 

Expert  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing- 

“ For  information  write: 

Georgia  and  Anthony 

Critsley 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Gartland,  C.S.C. 

Holy  Cross  Fathers  Seminary 

1910  Centre  Street 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

No.  Easton  10,  Massachusetts 

Compliments  of 

Howard  J.  Richard  C.L.U. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

75  FEDERAL  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 


HU  2-4900 


HU  2-2244 
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MomsiA  bij  Qohdan 

by  rJ^auid 

1862  Centre  St.  W.  Roxbury 

Serving:  Boston  & Suburbs 

1752  Centre  St.,  W.  Roxbury  32,  Mass. 

New  Homes 

See  Us  For  Your  Corsages 

Insurance 

FTD  Phyllis  and  David 

Apartment  Rentals 

Flowers-by-Wire  FA  5-3401 

EM  pi  re  1-2161  or  1-1278 

H.  A.  HILLS  CO. 

MAVERICK 

1914  Centre  Street 

BOWLADROME 

West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 

2 Maverick  Square 

East  Boston 

Compliments  of: 

H.  E.  BOUCHER  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

HAROLD'S  FOODS 

1821  Centre  St. 

230  Harvard  St. 

West  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 

325-0800 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Complete  Insurance  Service 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 

presents 

“When  Shakespeare’s  Gentlemen  Get  Together’’ 

AND 

“The  Game  of  Chess” 

PLUS 

“The  Chase” 

May  10,  11  7:30  p.m.  Subscription : one  dollar 
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Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

•> 

661  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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